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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
folie *.. 24 

HE Emperor of the French has this year realized the expecta- 

tion of Europe by one of the weightiest speeches ever delivered 
from a throne. He has not declared specifically his intention to 
free Poland, but he has announced that the ‘‘ fundamental pact ” 
of the Continent—the treaties of 1815—has ceased to exist, and 
proposed, as the only alternative to war, a Congress of all the 
Powers to settle all questions now in dispute in Europe. They are 
to ‘reconstruct the edifice” which is crumbling away, and to 
prepare for universal disarmament. We have commented on this 
magnificent, if impracticable, proposal at some length elsewhere, 
and have only here to notice the paragraphs devoted to France. 
They are all of a sanguine kind. The trade of the Empire has 
increased by nine and a half millions sterling, a thousand kilo- 
metres of new railway have been opened, only 600,000 children 
remain to be drawn into the primary schools, and the ex- 
peditions beyond sea, “‘commenced to defend French honour, 
will end in the triumph of French interests.” Above all, the 
revenue has been continually rising, and the expenses in Mexico 
have been met without fresh credits. The speech was exceed- 
ingly well received, and the Monitewr was probably right, though 
vain-glorious, when it prophesied on Friday that the speech “could 
not fail to re-echo loudly through Europe.” The rumble of cannon 
in movement may be heard all through. 


Despatches were published on Saturday containing Earl Rus- 
sell's instructions to the Chargé d'Affaires in Japan, Colonel 
Neale’s report of the proceedings against the Prince of Satsuma, 
and Admiral Kuper'’s-account of the destruction of Kagosima. 
They are most unpleasant reading. They prove that Earl Russell 
ordered Colonel Neale to demand from the Daimio the “ capital 
execution” of his own father, the murderer of Mr. Richardson ; to 
shell the Prince's palace “if advisable,” and to seize the Prince’s 
steamers ; that the Admiral threatened the Japanese envoys with 
the destruction of their town ; that on the 14th of August he ordered 
the steamers to be taken away; that the Japanese opened fire ; 
that after shelling the batteries and the town, the fleet went out of 
fire for the night; that at dusk the factories, junks, and storehouses, 
were set on fire by the Havoc; that the next day the Admiral 
withdrew his squadron, shelling as he retreated the palace and 
the town, which had been burning for hours. Those are the blank 
facts taken from the despatches, and their meaning can scarcely be 
misapprehended. The officials in Japan though right as regards the 
batteries, and justified by orders as to the palace, have as regards 
the city exceeded their instructions, and inflicted on the reputation 
of Great Britain a heavy wrong. 


General Rosecranz has been superseded in Ohio and Tennessee 
by General Grant, while his army at Chattanooga has been 
assigned to General Thomas, who fought so gallantly at the battle 
of Chickamauga. It is eaid that all sorts of charges are now 
brought against General Rosecranz, the only one of importance 
being, as far as we see, that he was not successful in his last 
battle. It is not a good omen for the North. No Northern 





| and even he made one great mistake at the battle of Pittsburgh 
| Landing, while, as far as is known, Rosecranz had never made one 
great blunder. ‘The North should recollect for how many years 
Wellington appeared to fail in Spain, nay, gave infinitely less 
tangible proof of genius than Rosecranz has given in his Tennessee 
campaign. They will never get good generals. without patience 
and trust. 


General Lee has, since our last report, retreated before Meade 
as rapidly as Meade had previously retreated before him, and re- 
crossed the Rappahannock ; but the latest telegram reported that 
he had again crossed to its eastern bank, and taken up some mythi- 
cal and impossible position. There is a mail long over-due, from 
which we shall gain, perhaps, more intelligible accounts. 


The Archbishop of York on Tuesday took advantage of the 
| distribution of prizes to the successful candidates in the middle- 
| class examinations to deliver a long address on the moral value of 
| knowledge. ‘ He was not afraid of knowledge ” which, ‘* though 
it need not be good, might become a great instrument of good.” 
He “found that in the Old Testament wisdom and knowledge 
were spoken of as Divine gifts,” and thought that only half- 
knowledge was condemned in the New. The speech puts the case 
very well indeed as coming from a Bishop, but Robert Hall put it 
better. He was asked by some high Calvinist, ‘‘ How much need, 
brother, has God of human knowledge?” ‘ And how much,” was 
the crushing reply of the old preacher, “ has He of human ignor- 
ance ?” 





The rival powers of Bethnal Green are both in trouble. Mr. 
Villiers has written to the Guardians asking for specific charges 
against Dr Moore, whom they tried to dismiss, and for explana- 
tions of alleged inhumanity on the part of their relieving officer. 
Sir George Grey, on the other hand, has forwarded the medical 
reportsof Dr. Pearce to the Vestry, and asked what measures have 
been taken for giving effect to his recommendations. In neither 
case are the officials likely to produce much effect, as ‘“ expla- 
nations” are always procurable; but the evidence is accumu- 
lating, juries are getting irritated, and if the matter can once be 
brought fairly into the law courts, the House of Commons may be 
induced to move. A bill making the inspectors of nuisances and 
medical officers responsible to the Ministers alone would not be 
hard to pass, and the exposures then certain would speedily shock 
the nation into a high-handed reform. Meanwhile, the juries 
should remember that when landlords are proved at inquests to 
have broken the law, verdicts may be recorded against them. 


The Tories intend, it seems, to meet any project for the extinc- 
tion of the Irish Church by one for the re-distribution of its 
revenues. Sir Hugh Cairns, at Belfast, suggested this plan, and 
proposed that work and pay should be made more nearly coin- 
cident ; that the revenue, for instance, of a parish without Protes- 
tants should be transferred to support a minister where there are 
many. What a delicious notion of justice for a future Lord 
Chancellor to entertain! The complaint is, that a parish of 
Catholics is taxed to pay for a Protestant teacher. Sir Hugh sees 
the force of that, and proposes to remedy it by continuing the im- 
post without giving in return any minister at all! Jones objects to 
pay a guinea for an article he does not want, so the tradesman 
proposes to take the guinea and give Jones nothing at all, and 
calls that a measure of conciliation, 


The Alexandra case is again under trial, and the Chief Baron 
also. That eminent judge directed the jury, in a speech which all 
the world and the jury understood to be a direction for acquittal, 
on the ground that unless equipment could be proved in Liverpool 
the law had not been violated. The Attorney-General tendered a 
bill of exceptions, but the Chief Baron now says he said something, 
or intended to say something, of quite a different tenor. If, 
therefore, the new trial for which a rule has been granted should 
ultimately be refused, but an appeal on the law ‘conceded, the 





general had effected more; none so much except General Grant— 


basis of the appeal must be the Chief Baron’s second thoughts, 
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It will not be a little difficult, under those circumstances, either to | 


reverse the decision or to lay down the law with anything like 
adequate fullness. 


ee ae 
Mr. Charles Buxton wrote an admirable letter to Wednesday's 
Times on Admiral Kuper’s destruction of Kagosima. Quoting 
carefully from the Admiral’s despatches, and the calm approval 
expressed by the Chargé d’Affaires on the spot for all the Admiral 
had done, he enumerates with great force the points which aggra- 
vate the horror of that extraordinary bombardment. We have 
been ever since the Congress of Paris endeavouring to mitigate the 
operations of war on private property,—here we destroyed wilfully 
not only masses of private property, but numbers of innocent lives, 
committing an outrage many degrees worse than would have been 
that bombardment of Odessa from which we rightly shrank in the 
Crimean war. The Japanese did not seek our commerce—* they 
abjured it °—but we forced it upon them. Hundreds of thousands 
in Kagosima were not parties to the murder of Mr. Richardson, 
and not responsible for it. Mr. Buxton justly remarks that 
they were no more responsible for the murder of Mr. Richard- 
son than the people of Birmingham. And, no doubt, the 
bombardment of Birmingham would have had just as much effect 
in preventing the repetition of the murder of English subjects 
by the Japanese,—probably much less effect in promoting it. 


The final result of the Prussian elections seems at length to be 
understood. The Radical party has won ten votes, and the Whig 
remains as before; the‘ independents ” have sunk from fifty to nine- | 
teen, and lost their leader, Von Vincke ; the Ultramontanes have | 
declined from thirty-three to twenty-eight, and the Conservatives | 
have risen from eleven to thirty-seven. It is calculated that the 
Ultramontanes will usually vote with the Government, but the trust - 
worthy majority still amounts to 260, or more than three-fourths of 
the Chamber. The most severe pressure has been placed upon the 
officials and the country districts, and it is believed in Prussia that 
von Bismark already contemplates another dissolution. The 
Prussians, it seems to be understood, will stand that, or anything 
else, except an extra demand for money. Our own Parliamentary 
struggle was seventeen years working itself from a protest into a 
contest ; but then Prussians dislike to be told that they are still in 
the seventeenth century. 


Out of 352 Prussian deputies, elected in the proportion of 1 for 
every 50,000 of population, 27 this time are Poles. As the Govern- 
ment strains every possible influence to exclude them, the return 
of so many is good evidence of the vitality and power of the 
Polish element in Prussia, which may thus be estimated roughly 
at 1,350,000. The programme of the Polish members this time 
is to declare frankly for the opposition, and disclaim formally all 
idea of desiring to see old possessions that have now been Ger- 
manized, like Dantzic, re-annexed to any future kingdom of 
Polaud that may be constituted. 


The Polish National Government has published a formal dis- 
claimer of having authorized the murder of the City Councillor of 
Lemberg, Kuczynski, which seems to have been the work of a pri- 
vate assassin. The news from the seat of war is good. ‘lhe season 
is mild, and the insurrection is breaking out again with that 
strange fitful energy which so constantly belies the best founded 
expectations. 

Sir G. Grey has suddenly become energetic. He had issued | 
instructions calculated to prevent the rowdy riots which disgrace 
Guildford on Guy Fawkes Day; but the ‘ roughs” threatened to 
disobey them. Respectable inhabitants were “ marked,” and the 
police would have been overborne. The Home Secretary, being | 
informed of the facts, resolved that the law should for once be re- | 
spected, and 50 Dragoons and 150 men of H.M.’s 37th Foot were | 
ordered into the town. Orders were issued to arrest any one using fire- | 
works, the High Street was kept by the military, and up to eight p.m. 
on the 5th the ‘‘ roughs " had failed to obtain their expected enjoy- 
ment. The use of soldiers in this style is unusual; but Guildford is | 
often given up to its blackguards, and a reminder that the law has | 
physical force on its side will do them no harm. For the future 
we trust the borough will see the expediency of keeping up a decent 
police force, at least until its inhabitants have acquired some | 
touch of civilization. 








Colonel Vyse, the Tory candidate, has been elected for Windsor | 


The Record was so anxious, about a year ago, to prove that in 
publishing Dr. Colenso’s unpublished, and, so to say, suspensive, 
opinions, it was acting with strict delicacy, propriety, and honour, 
that it appears to have written to Natal for what it calls “ cor- 
roborative evidence” that the Bishop had virtually published a 
book which we have his own word for asserting that he had care- 
fully withheld from publication for the revision of friends. ‘The 
“corroborative evidence” received appears to have been that no 
copies were published in Natal, but that a large stock was printed, 
and subsequently burnt by the Bishop’s order. But even this 
| ** corroborative evidence,” which, if true, would corroborate the case 

against that honourable religious print, is imaginary. The Bishop 
| denies to-day, in another column, that he ever had any large stock of 
copies, or ever sent out any order for committing a single copy to 
| the flames. ‘The Record plunges deeper into the unhistorical at 
every step, and “corroborates ” its opponents. We are glad to 
note, however, the evident uneasiness of its conscience as to a dis- 
| creditable act now a year old. The next best thing to confession 
| and expiation is a haunting memory and disordered dreams. We 
| begin to hope for Lady Macbeth, when she murmurs in her 


| delirium, “ Thou can’st not say I did it.” 


The energies of the same great journal have recently been devoted 
| toa precautionary undermining of Dr. Stanley's theological character, 
lest, perchance, there should be any danger as to the Dublin Arch- 
bishopric. It has inserted a series of articles on his heresies, many 
of them of a very obscure nature. Dr. Stanley is guilty of thinking 
that David's lament over Jonathan is ‘“‘a lay, a battle-song, a 
dirge, such as we have in our own early literature. . . . It is 
not a psalm or hymn, the name of God hardly occurring in it.” 
This the Record thinks very shocking. If David is to be 
supposed to have written an “In Memoriam” like Tennyson, 
Tennyson might possibly be supposed to write psalms like David, 
and then where should we be? But it has worse things against 
Dr. Stanley than these. He has just come back from Italy and 
had an “ interview with the Pope,” and he “ would be a very fit 
medium for any political attempt to bring about a hollow con- 
cordat with Rome, by the sacrifice of the Irish branch of the Irish 
Protestant Church.” But then there can be little danger of the Arch- 
bishopric ; even Dr. Stanley would not climb the branch and then 
cut it away beneath him, unless he has much more simplicity than 
the Record. The Record feels a little anxious, but winds up with 
obscure grandeur. ‘Nor are we to be disheartened, although the 
Great Enemy should be able to marshal against theauthority of God's 
Word all the intellectual as well as all the moral strength of a world 
in which Satan still maintains his usurped dominions.” We are 
surprised to see the Ltecord attributing “* moral” strength to Satan’s 
allies. We agree, indeed, that the Record is generally pitted 
against the moral strength of both World and Church, but doubt 
whether it is seemly and pious to assume that “ God's Word” is 
in the same predicament. 


The coroner's jury empanelled to inquire into the death of 
Julietta Ware, said with a number of other children to have died 
in Bethnal Green of malaria, have returned a verdict of * Died from 
scarlet fever.” The evidence as to malaria was clear ; indeed, the 
jury could not endure the place, and the verdict suggests one said 
to have been given in Galway. A man was thrown out of a 
window and killed, whereupon the jury decided that the ‘‘ cause of 
death was a fall.” 


The term of service of a large section of the Northern Volunteers 
expires next June. President Lincoln, therefore, on 17th October, 
issued a proclamation calling for 300,000 Volunteers. He threatens 
that unless the quota of each State is made up under this call the 
deficiency shall be supplied by a draught. The Democrat Governor 
of New York calls upon all citizens to encourage volunteering in 
order to avoid conscription, and the bounties given by the General 
Government, the State Government, and individuals will be very 


| great. 120/. is mentioned as a sum frequently paid. ‘The success 


of the measure seems to depend, in part, on the number of released 
soldiers who will re-enlist. 


An almost unprecedented incident occurred on Tuesday night 
off the North Foreland. The Amazon, a vessel of 2,100 tons, 
bound from London to New York with a cargo of iron, coal, 
timber, sundries, and emigrants, took fire off the Foreland, and 
burnt so rapidly that in less than four hours she was a mass of 





by a majority of fifty-one. This is not a loss to the Liberals, as | flame. Fortunately, the light had been seen from Margate, and 
Mr. Hope, the deceased member, usually voted against the | the whole of the crew and passengers were saved in a tug-boat and 
Government; but it is a disappointment, as they rather ex- | lugger, and carried to Margate. We doubt if another instance could 
pected to win. 


| be quoted of a ship totally destroyed by fire without one life lost. 
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Prussian compulsion has made the Elector of Hesse Cassel a 
+ constitutional” sovereign, but all Europe combined could not 
make him a gentleman. His Diet broke up on the 51st October, 
and it is usual to send a message sanctioning all laws passed during 
the Session. The Elector, however, to annoy the Chambers, went 
to the theatre, and the Commissioner pleaded no instructions, 
whereupon the Ministry sent in their resignations. The good 
German Deputies, who seem as tractable to their Princes as sheep 
to their shepherds, and as intractable as the same animals to any- 
body else, waited patiently for five hours, getting, one trusts, 
modicums of broken victuals. At last, at 10 p.m., the Elector, still 
in the theatre, read the message, which was then sent back to the 
hungry Deputies, and the Diet was dissolved. Jf Prussia had but a 
Frederick the Great ! 


The Select Committee on Promotion and Retirement in the 
Navy has not accomplished much. ‘They were asked to devise 
a plan by which the claims of service could be met, yet the most 
efficient raised most rapidly ; but they have not done it. On the 
contrary, they adhere to the present system under which officers 
from cadetship to captaincy are selected, but rise by seniority from 
captain toadmiral. This plan gives us none but old admirals, the 
Queen’s prerogative being rarely used, and the only alternative, 


selection for all grades, soon degenerating into favouritism. Might 


not the Indian Staff Service afford a precedent? Under that 
system every captain, whether promoted or no, would have so 
much additional pay for every additional year of service, while the 
Admiralty would select the men it wanted for work—a plan which 
makes the service content, while leaving to individual capacity its 
full use. 


The Ven. John Allen, Archdeacon of Salop, writes to the 
Guardian to say, on the authority of *‘a Liverpool clergyman,” 
that “promissory notes have been taken from candidates at St. 
Aidan’s, Birkenhead, to be repaid after ordination.” The Arch- 


deacon adds:—* An Oxfordshire clergyman writes that Dr. Baylee | 


‘at a meeting of cab-drivers, to the astonishment of all present, 
told the men that if any of them wished to leave their present 
mode of life, and would like to become clergymen, he would not 
only receive them at St. Aidan’s, but assist them with money.” 
Can this disgraceful story be true? If so, one would suppose 
there must have been some discounting of promissory notes, not 
only as to the expenses of clerical education, but as to the charioteers’ 
future creed. What would be the discount allowed on the cabmen's 
Athanasianism? Would they be allowed by Dr. Baylee to com- 
pound for that amiable creed by damning the heretics at once, 
but receiving permission to renew the bill for all more positive 
elements of the Catholic formula up to the very eve of ordination? 
If so, we imagine there would be but little difficulty felt by the 
cabmen on that ground, 





It has come out that the Bishop of Lichfield, at the late gather- 
ing in the Potteries to hear Mr. Gladstone’s address at the Wedg- 
wood Institution, responded with cordial expressions of pleasure to 
a toast in which his name was coupled with the ministers of other 
denominations. He had ‘felt proud,” he said, to be joined with 
them, and was glad to acknowledge the good which these ministers 
were doing in places where not even the Church of England 
clergy could reach the people. But not so the Rector of Burslem. 
He felt compelled to lodge a protest against the noble charity of 
his Bishop. Hedid not think, we suppose, that Dissenters could 
properly be spoken of as doing good at all, or their health be 
drunk in the same wine with the health of a Churchman. The 
Rector of Burslem is the sort of Churchman who perpetuates and 
aggravates the expiring rancour of Dissent. 


On Monday Sir John Pakington distributed the certificates 
awarded by the Oxford local examiners to the Birmingham candi- 
dates in the Midland Institution, and made a statement not wholly 
favourable as to the popularity of these examinations. He said 
that the number of candidates for the senior and junior exami- 
nations had been as follows :— 


; Seniors. Juniors. Total. 
_$ eS Sas: 





see why eminent men who are clear that they are giving 
the best teaching they can, and who can test the results of their 
own teaching better than the Oxford men can test it for them, 
need encourage their pupils to compete for the Oxford certificates. 
Competition begins for all only too early in life, and it should take 
a good motive to urge schoolboys into any examinations beyond 
the natural sphere of their school duties. 


The regulations for abolishing mourning in Warsaw are issued. 
| Women wearing it without a licence will be arrested and taken to 
| the guard-house till they pay the fine named, which means, in nine 
| cases out of ten, that they will also be insulted, or worse. Women 
| who have lost a father, ora brother, or a husband, may apply for 
tickets to wear mourning. Of women not so licensed, those wear- 
| ing it will be fined, if on foot, 10 roubles; if riding in a carriage, 
| not hired, 100 roubles; if in a hired carriage, 15 roubles, the owner 
of the hired carriage being also taxed 10 roubles for each woman 

in mourning in his carriage. All employés whose children or wives 
are found in mourning will lose a month's pay, and all pensioners 
}a month's pension. It is the first methodized attempt, as far as 
| we know, to promote joy by taxing and insulting grief. The first 
result, we suppose, of “the restoration of order,” will be—the Six 
| Points and free permission to mourn. 


The Scotch Free Kirk Clergy have replied to the address of the 
Confederate Clergy on the subject of slavery,—and the reply has 
| received in a very short time upwards of 1,000 signatures, headed 
| by the name of Dr. Candlish. The Scotch Clergy do not argue 
| the matter. They, in effect, tell the Confederate Clergy that even 
| Confederate clergymen know better than to write such evil nonsense, 
| and that the sentiment it inspires in them is ‘‘ abhorrence.” 

| <A terrible fire broke out yesterday morning in the stables occu- 
| pied by the 5th Battalion Military Train, in the South Camp, 
| Aldershot. The whole building was consumed, with seventy-six 
| valuable horses. 


| The export demand for bullion having been very active—over 
|one million sterling having been shipped, chiefly to France—the 
| Directors of the Bank of England have been compelled to advance 
their minimum quotation for money to 6 per cent. A rise of 1 per 
cent. took place on Monday, and of the same amount on Thursday. 
The present week’s return of the Bank of England shows a further 
decrease in the stock of gold of 638,146/., and we understand that 
the supply in the Bank of France still continues todiminish. The 
demand for money for commercial purposes has not been very 
active ; nevertheless, very little accommodation can be had in 
| Lombard Street under the Bank rate. 





Owing to the present unfavourable state of the finances of 
Greece, the market for Greek Bonds has continued very heavy, and 
business has been done as low as 27. With the exception of Por- 
tuguese Stock, the value of other foreign securities has further 
depreciated. As regards National Securities, the fall in prices has 
been general, and the Unfunded Debt has been strongly affected 
by the advance in the rates of discount, the present quotation being 
7s. to 1s. dis. The following are the latest transactions in new 
undertakings :—General Credit and Finance of London, 63; Inter- 
national Financial Society, 9} ; and London Financial Association, 
153. Hudson’s Bay Company's shares are quoted at 1 to § dis. ; 
Privileged Bank of Austria, § dis. to par ; Anglo-Austrian Bank, 
4 dis. to par; and Mercantile Credit, 2} to 5 prem. 





Consols, which left off this day week at 924, 93, closed yesterday 
evening at 923, }, for money, and 914, }, ex div. for the December 
account. 

The following table shows the week's changes in the value of 
Foreign Securities :— 





| Friday, Oct. 30. | Friday, Nov. 6. 
30 80 


Greek ee oe ee ee oo) 

Do. Coupons .. * oe oe 4 13 
Mexican ee ee oe e* ee 41 40 
Spauish Passive «+ ee oe oe 35: 3 

Do. Certificates os 13 18 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe os 70 7 

” ” , 1862.. o oe 7 7 
»  Consolidés.. ‘ 53 48} 









WSGZ.....cccrece BBD cecccosseces TSB ccosccceseee 1,021 

1863....... em EF | 
But there was this that Sir John Pakington thought hopeful, that 
while in 1858 out of 750 junior candidates only 280 passed, in 
1862, out of 732 junior candidates, 430 passed. Again, in| 
1858, 150 seniors passed out of 401; in 1862, 155 passed | 
out of 289,—a much larger proportion. Sir John condemned | 
the masters of two great Birmingham schools for not encouraging | 
their pupils to compete for this A. A. degree. We do not | 





In British Railway shares the following were the changes :— 








—, Oct, 30, | Friday, Nov. ¢ 
Caledonian .. ee oe oe os 20 119 
Great Eastern ee a oo . 5u, 50 
Great Northern .. ee ee ee 130 127 
Great Western... .. ee os oe 66 65 
Lancashire and Yorkshire os oe lll lk 
London and Brighton oe eo es 112 lu 
London and North Western ee ° 105 1033 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe 464 45 
Midland es oe ee ee . 130 128 
North Eastern, Berwick .. e . 1024 102 
0. York oe ee ee 39 89 

West Midland, Oxford .. ee es 41 42 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 

‘io hush of strained expectation with which Europe 

listens for the annual speech of the Emperor of the 
French has this year been amply rewarded. There is no 
living Sovereign, there is perhaps but one in history, who 
may compete as an orator with Napoleon III., and he has 
delivered no speech to be compared with this. Couched in 
that tone of apparent frankness which is the specialty of 
Bonaparte oratory, which was as marked on the 18th Brumaire 
as in the apology for Villafranca, or Prince Jerome’s plea 
for evacuating Rome, almost colloquial in its references to the 
living facts of the hour, and studded with the epigrammatic 


sentences which royalty always avoids, it is full to repletion 


of the Imperial force which belongs only to great ideas 
uttered from a throne. Acknowledging with the faintest sus- 
picion of a mental shrug the result of the elections, sketching 
slightly, but ably, the pleasanter features of his own régime 
for the year,—the budget which provides for conquest without 
a deficit, the immense additions to trade, the five millions of 
children present in the primary schools, the expansion of 
French influence on the American and Asiatic continents,—the 
Emperor proceeds to develop his plan for the re-organization 
of Europe. And what a plan! Affairs like the insurrection in 
Poland, which may replace an old nationality, questions like 
that of Schleswig Holstein, which may cover Central Europe 
with blood, even difficulties like the occupation of Rome, the 
settlement of which may evolve a new era of religious organi- 
zation, shrink for the moment into insignificance before this 
Imperial dream. It is difficult, as we read, not to forget 
that the speaker directs the most warlike nation in Europe, 
not to imagine that we are listening to some politician of the 
study instead of the master of fifty legions. It is all real, 
however, and it is an Emperor of the French, whose words are 
themselves events, who declares that Europe is ‘‘ everywhere 
agitated by the elements of dissolution,” that ‘‘ the jealousies 
of the Great Powers hinder the march of civilization,” and 
that the ‘‘day has arrived to reconstruct on a new basis the 
edifice ruined by time and destroyed piece by piece by revo- 
lutions ;” who asks whether “‘ we shall eternally maintain a 
state which is neither peace with its security, nor war 


, of boundaries into one of principles, and be, therefore, 
without end save exhaustion, and it is a noble effort 
to make one last appeal to the reason of mankind, and 
| strive to arrange in what would really be “a Parliament of 
| Man,” if not “the federation of the world,” at least that of 

Europe. Since the days of Alberoni, no dream more brilliant 
‘has been put forward by a statesman of the first class; but 
| amidst all our admiration we cannot conceal frum ourselves 
| that it is but a dream, w last effort honest or unreal to stay 
| the European world on a course along which the new aspira- 
| tions of nations and the old foolishness of Kings, the uprising 
, of new ideas like those of nationality, and the crumbling 
_of dominions like that of the Turks in Europe, the want of 
statesmen in England, and the existence of a Napoleon in 
France, alike combine to urge it. 

Let us examine the project shorn of the Emperor's words as a 
practical diplomatic scheme. His Majesty proposes a new 
Congress of Vienna, to be attended by representatives of all 
, the Powers, and to possess the right of ‘‘solving’’ every ques- 
_ tion a solution of which ‘‘is demanded by mighty interests.” 
| Foremost among those questions, questions ‘‘ of the South as 
| well as the North,” stand those of Schleswig, the Rhine, 

Rome, Venetia, Poland, and European Turkey, which latter 

would be made justly enough to include the whole shore of 
the Mediterranean, Let us imagine that Europe, half awed 

and half ashamed of preferring war to negotiation, really 
obeys the summons. Such an occurrence is far from 
probable; but Russia, the Emperor says, in a passage to 
which we shall have to revert, has consented to such a Con- 
gress, provided only all questions are open; the British Govern- 
ment, it seems clear, has agreed to waive the treaties of 1815, 
and might possibly be induced to take part; and the German 
Powers may, not to mince words, be coerced into accepting 
their seats. Let us assume the Congress assembled and ready, 
the first diplomatists of Europe collected under the presidency 
of its ablest Sovereign, and what chance is there of their 
agreeing on those wide and permanent changes which can 
alone supply the basis of a new “fundamental pact,” or 
| allow Europe to abandon its condition of expensive but sterile 
| preparation? Many of the questions, doubtless, and among 
| them some of those which appear least soluble, might receive 
their solution. Rome can be evacuated whenever the Emperor 

wills, and Austria might take compensation for Venetia. Russia 











with its happy chances,” and who, then speaking “‘in the | might, though we doubt it, on certain conditions, resign enough 


name of France,” that is, of almost irresistible military | 
power, summons all Europe to Congress io furnish the solution 
which ‘‘at the North as well as at the South’’—in Scandinavia 
as in Rome and Turkey—“ powerful interests’? demand. It 
is not the status of Poland, or Italy, or Servia, or Schleswig, 
or even of Germany, but of Europe, which a new Congress 
of Vienna is summoned to Paris to decide. One immense 
but peaceable re-arrangement, to be based on the wishes of 
the nations, and to disarm the ‘‘ subversive parties” by sur- 
rendering ‘“ narrow calculations,” to be enforeed by irresistible 
power, and therefore without the sabre, and followed by a 
general disarmament,—this is the splendid dream with which 
the Emperor of the French summons the world to council. 
It is a dream, too, deep in his heart, for under his counsel 
may be heard an under-tone of menace. ‘‘ Those who refuse 
he will suspect of secret projects which shun the light of 
day.” There “are but two paths open, the one conducts to 
progress by civilization and peace, the other, sooner or later, 
leads fatally to war by the obstinate maintenance of a past 
which is crumbling away.” 

There is something so striking in such a proposal coming 
from such a Sovereign,—something so utterly unlike anything 
which ordinary diplomatists, or Emperors, or Premiers say, 
or even think, that the mind, bewildered by its magnitude, 
refuses at first to arrive at any defined conclusion. The facts, 
too, are, at first sight, in favour of the Imperial plan. Every 
man who knows Europe knows also that wri speaks the 
truth when he says that the questions afoot must be solved, 
and solved finally, or Europe will, sooner or later,—and 
sooner rather than later,—be involved in a general war. All 
diplomatists know that he is stating the simplest fact in the 
tersest language, when he says “the treaties of 1815 have 
ceased to exist. Germany agitates to change them, England 
has generously modified them by the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, Russia tramples them under foot at Warsaw,” and 
France, we may add, in Prince Jerome’s words, ‘‘tore them 
up at the point of the sword” at Magenta and Solferino. 
They have ceased to exist. Europe does want anew “ funda- 
mental pact.” There is the gravest reason to fear that we 
shall establish one only after a war to which all modern 


of Poland to make reconstruction feasible; and the cession of 
Gibraltar to Spain is no more impossible with Moorish help 
than that of the Ionian Islands. Europe combined could, 
without bloodshed, mediatize all the German States but two, 
Germany so strengthened might resign part of the Rhine, and 
Schleswig is just the question a Congress could finally settle. 
There can be no doubt that, with Poland and Italy revived 
and tranquil, Germany divided only into North and South, 
Scandinavia freed from apprehension, and the pride of 
France gratified to her heart’s core, Europe might rest 
in peace for another thirty years. But no arrangement 
can be stable which does not revive Poland, and_ the 
revivification of Poland, with Russia as a consenting 
Power, means the dismemberment of Turkey, for it is from 
Turkey alone she could obtain compensation. Sctting aside 
the moral question, which is not so powerful as it looks, for 
Mr. Gladstone, once aided by the Consulates, could in three 
months produce among Englishmen as deep an abhorrence of 
Turkish rule as was ever felt for that of King Bomba, is it 
conceivable that the interests of the Powers could on such a 
point be made to coalesce? Is it not absolutely certain that 
England, which on many questions could be sure of allies, would 
on this remain isolated, and as certain that the people of this 
country would notin this matter submit to be overruled? Either, 
therefore, England would be compelled to fight Congress, #.¢., 
the Continent, or the proceedings of the solemn assembly 
would be neutralized, Turkey spared, and the compensation 
on which alone Russia would surrender Poland finally rendered 
impossible. This ‘“‘ Eastern question” again, is but one of a score 
on which the nations are divided, as much by feelings, hopes, 
antipathies—all that play of the ‘imagination which really 
stirs nations—as by those material interests which only 
appear to stir them. France will nol propose to lay aside her 
strength because a Congress has sat, and England is armed as 
much from jealousy of France as for any specific end. England 
will not give up her ascendancy at sea for any purpose whatso- 
ever, and it is in fleets, not armies, that the burdensome race 
of Napoleon and Palmerston has been run. Above all, the 
greatest source of disturbance, the rising of new ideas within, 
the nationalities themselves, cannot, be checked by any Con- 





wirs will be trifles, which will change from a war 


gress, and the first Red’ explosion in France, or religious” 
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movement in Germany, or peasant rising in Russia, might | and they will throw away these benefits and preserve these 


shake down in a week all that Congress had elaborated with 





evils without our excuse, without our causes for difference, 








such a waste of force, and thought, and care. Omitting all | and our great issues in dispute. 
mention of outside complications, of the jarring among the | A foreigner, or any one unacquainted with the history of 
Powers who are settling down on the ancient monarchies of | our Board of Public Instruction, would be amazed at the 
Asia, and the rotting Republics of Spanish America, or of the | anomalies of its administration. He would be astonished to 
indefinite disturbing foree the United States may exert, the | find that, while it is unable to reach two-thirds of the country 
Congress, even in Europe, could settle nothing but boundaries, | schools at all, it supports three different and antagonistic 
and it is not for boundaries that modern nations have waged, | systems in each of the great towns. To find, for example, 
or will wage, the fiercest wars. at Manchester, three highly educated, talented, experienced, 
It is difficult not to believe that the Emperor sees all, and | and heavily paid officials, each conducting at a great expense 
much mpre than all this, that he is, as it were, offering to|a parallel and contemporaneous Government system, each 
Europe one stately and pleasant alternative sure to be refused, | unconnected with and not supporting the others, but rather 
before plunging once more into war. For that, he hints | antagonistic to the others, yet all emissaries of the same 
unmistakeably, will be the consequence of a rejection of his | Government, of the same Ministry, of the same Office of 
offer. ‘The speaker can realize prophecy, and it is well, | Public Education. Besides the pecuniary waste occasioned by 
therefore, to study carefully the few oracles he emits. A care- | this unfortunate system, education itself is rendered thereby 
ful perusal of his whole speech, so far as it bears on Poland, | less efficient. Discipline is destroyed, instruction under- 
will, we believe, leave this impression upon the mind. The | valued, attendance rendered irregular by the close proximity 
Emperor has determined, with that inflexibility which the | and rivalry of the schools, which, often standing in the same 
public always attributes to him, but which he only manifests | street, tout for the patronage of the parents, to the sub- 
just before his blow, to set Poland free. So clear is this one | version of all efficiency and the degradation .of learning. 
decision, that he goes out of his way to afford to the imsurrec-| Ask any school manager in Manchester or Leeds why he 
tion a kind of official sanction, as one which “ by its duration | dreads the Revised Code. He will say because of the irre- 
has become a national movement.” If this freedom can be gular attendance of the children. Ask why they attend 
accomplished by Congress, well ; if not, it must be by war; but! irregularly. He will say because there is too much rivalry 
by what war he has not quite decided. War with Russia would | of schools of different denominations. This state of things 
seem the more natural course, and Russia is, therefore, | would appear monstrous and unintelligible without the light 
menaced in the rough allusion to her present conduct in| of history. But the fact is, that the history of our existing 
Warsaw. But the Emperor is quite as interested in the | educational system, which is a chronicle of party feuds and 
Eastern question as in Poland, and “hesitates, therefore, to | wretched compromises, explains it all. The improved educa- 
compromise one of the first alliances of the Continent,” an | tion of the poor, which dates from about 1830, was originated 
alliance with a Power which, since “the peace, has been in| by the independent efforts of religious bodies, moved to those 











agreement with France on the grand European questions,’ which 
did not object to the annexation of Nice and Savoy, and 
would not, the Emperor thinks, object to that of the Rhine. 
It might be possible to revive Poland by finding for Russia 
compensation in Turkey, and the Emperor, resolved on 
his end, hesitates as to his road. Is it to be war for Poland 
alone, or for Poland and the re-settlement of the whole 
Eastern question? The English alliance will, in all proba- 
bility, decide his course, and the net result of his speech is, we 
submit, sufficiently clear,—a Congress of Paris to erase the 
memory of that of Vienna and “ reconstruct the edifice,” or 
a general war in spring. The resolve has at last been 
taken, and with Italy a great State, and Poland recalled to 
life, even those who believe in Providence may acknowledge 
Napoleon's raison d’étre. 





SCOTCH SQUABBLES.. 
HE friends of the poor, and all who desire the advance- 


| exertions mainly by a natural rivalry. The Dissenters were 
| first on the ground; and they have reaped that credit which 
is due to the originators of a great movement, and that solid 
advantage which is called nine-tenths of the law. These 
religious bodies, though they differed tofo cwlo in doctrines 
and ceremonies, were all agreed in believing that a system of 
education not based upon religion wonld be worthless, if 
not absolutely mischievous. They were also most of 
them agreed that Parliament must intervene to enlarge and 
systematize their isolated efforts; and from time to time 
they called upon the Government of the day to appropri- 
ate public money for that purpose. When, therefore, in 
1839, Lord John Russell’s Government resolved to respond to 
these demands, and, following the constitutional precedent of 
the Board of T'rade, to create a Board of Education, it was 
assumed by that Government, and has been adopted as an un- 
questionable first principle by succeeding Governments, that 





_national education in this country cannot be purely secular, 


ment of learning among the lower classes, and of harmony but that religion must be mixed with the entire matter of 
vetween contending factions in these realms, must have read | instruction in our schools, and must regulate the whole of 


the result of the debate at Edinburgh on the 10th of Octo- 


their discipline. This principle being assumed, the next 


ber with feelings of disappointment, if not of disgust. | question was—can the different religious communions of this 
With singular advantages, such as are enjoyed by few other | country be combined in one system of education? This is 





Protestant nationalities; with the example of English mis- | the identical question now agitated by our Scotch neighbours, 


carriages before their eyes; with the greatest professions of a 


desire for harmony on their lips; and with no substantial 
causes of disagreement, the representatives of educational pro- | 
gress in Scotland have permitted the Lord Advocate to tell | 


them without contradiction that it is impossible, owing to | 
their domestic jealousies, to pass a bill for combined national | 
education of the poor in Scotland. More than this, the | 
gentlemen present, instead of proposing or discussing mea- | 
sures for peace and union, wasted their time in fruitless and | 
angry recriminations. The members of cach faction occupied 

the time of the Association by vaunting the sacrifices which 

their several parties hiad been ready to make for the cause of 
harmony, exerting themselves to cast the blame and odium of 
failure on their opponents; and the discussion, instead of | 
being a step in the procession towards a Temple of Concord, | 
was, as Mr. Campbell Swinton said, a proof in itself of the 
impossibility of suecessful legislation to bring about an united | 
management of schools in Scotland. So the Scotch ministers, 

although they dread the Revised Code, and say that it will | 
not suit their genius or institutions, and though they hate 
the Downing-street system, dread and hate one another so 
much more, that they will adopt that system rather than 
shake hands and unite to teach their poor brethren. The 
opportunities for peace which we have thrown away, they 
will throw away. The chances of reconciliation for factions 
engaged in a good and Christian work which we have lost, 
they will lose. The anomalies, the waste, and the inequali- 
Hes of our vicious denominational system, they will preserve ; 





and which there is much reason to fear will be answered by 
them, as formerly by us, in the negative. 

Four distinct efforts were made in this country, two by 
Government, and two by indivduals, for the erection of a 
combined national system. The first was made in 1839, by 
the Russell Government, which endeavoured to establish nor- 
mal and model schools on the basis of religious equality. In 
these schools it was intended that the general religious in- 
struction should resemble that given in British and foreign 
schools from the Scriptures without peculiar interpretation. 
Special doctrinal instruction wes to be given, as now, in some 
foreign schools, to the children of each denomination by their 
several ministers. This scheme was soon stifled. It met with 
such opposition from all the denominations, that not only was 
it very soon withdrawn, but the proposal of it endangered the 
very existence of the Committee of Council on Education. 
The Parliamentary Grant of 1839 was, after a prolonged dis- 
cussion, only carried by a majority of two, and the House of 
Lords carried an address to the Throne on the subject by a 
majority of 111. The officials up-stairs in Downing Street 
must shudder when they think of those days. The next effort 
was made by Sir Robert Peel's Government in 1843, which 
proposed the establishment of factory schools on the basis of 
religious toleration. ‘Chis measure was received calmly by the 
Church of England, but vehemently opposed by all the Dis- 
senting bodies. The Government was alarmed, and dropped 
it. The third effort was made in the same year by 
an independent member of Purliameut. During the dis- 
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cussions on the education clauses of the Factory Bill, Mr. | 


Roebuck moved that in no plan of education maintained and 
enforced by the State should any attempt be made to incul- 
cate peculiar religious opinions ; because the cordial co-opera- 
tion of all sects and denominations, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the success of any plan of public education, 
would thereby be rendered impossible. Mr. Roebuck’s motion, 
though he supported it with his usual vigour and acuteness, 
was lost by a majority of 96. The fourth and last attempt to 
create a combined system of national education was made 
three years later by a clergyman of high position, and of 
well-known ability, sincerity, and zeal. Dr. Hook, in 1846, 
seeing around him the frightful effects of a want of education 
among the poor, despairing that the energies of the Church 
could be effectually exerted for the removal of these evils, and 
having no confidence in the voluntary system, invoked the 


interference of the Government to found a system of secular | 


education, leaving only to the religious communions the estab- 
lishment and support of normal schools. When Dr. Hook pro- 
posed that instruction in the elementary school should be con- 
fined to secular knowledge, he provided at the same time that | 
certificates should be presented of the attendance of the child 
on Sunday, and on two other days in the week, at a school of | 
religion to be founded and supported by the religious com- 

munion to which the parents of the scholar belonged. By 
such means Dr. Hook expected to triumph over the defects of 
a school of purely secular instruction. He had personally 
the confidence of his Church, and his proposal was supported 
by the Quarterly Review and other influential journals, and by 
afew leading Dissenters. But the majority of Churchmen 
and Dissenters united in resisting his project. Especially | 
was he opposed by Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds, who ad- 
dressed to Lord John Russell twelve letters of the most 
earnest deprecation and warning. By these letters the Dis- 
senters were so alarmed and excited that not only was Dr. 
Hook’s proposal lost past recovery, but much temporary | 
opposition was excited among the Nonconformists against the | 
right of Government to promote the education of the people | 
at all. It is a melancholy task to recall those struggles 
in which our last chance of a combined national system 
Was extinguished. But it is profitable to do so at the 
present juncture. The same game is being played in 
Scotland, the same chapter is being compiled in her 
history, the same suicidal animosities are stifling the 
people’s advancement. Nor have the contending parties 
in Scotland the same excuse as ours had in England. 
Posterity, while it pities us, will accord them a greater share 
of blame. Our fights were for things which, a quarter of a 
century ago, were considered essentials. Our contending fac- 
tions were embittered by a long record of mutual persecutions 
and spoliations, along roll of alternate triumphs and disasters. 
On either side were the prestige of antiquity and the sacred 
traditions of martyrdom. The Dissenters met the superior 
numbers, wealth, and the power of the Churchmen, by greater 
activity, keener political intelligence, completer organization, 
and that invention which is the child of necessity. With 
such antecedents and such external circumstances as these, it 





In the name of patience and common sense, what is there 
,to prevent their union? Will they shut their eyes to our 
example, and refuse to profit by our past experience? Will 
they sacrifice on the altar of a petty jealousy all the oppor- 
tunities for domestic harmony and its attendant blessings 
which the grand resistance of their fathers to Episcopacy gave 
tothem? If this is the best use they can make of their 
religious liberty, and of the church of their choice ; if they, 
though let alone, independent, and unshackled, are as impo- 
tent for self-improvement as the curbed and managed Irishman 
is, they will afford the best apology that Europe has yet seen 
for the Anglo-Irish system. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF KAGOSIMA. 

ARELY has such a blow been inflicted on British pride as 
that contained in the despatches from Kagosima. The 
nation, sometimes cruel, but never consciously inclined to 
cruelty, has, for the past twelve months, been singing 
peeans over its own justice and moderation. It was not as 
other nations, not as the Turks, or the Russians, or the Ame- 
ricans, or even the French, and entitled in its superior calm- 
ness and reverence for humanity to sit in judgment upon them 
all. The Turks, to avenge an assassination, bombarded Bel- 


| grade, and Earl Russell, while protecting them from the con- 


sequences of their crime, still officially pronounced the act 
“wholly unjustifiable.” The French, in the teeth of a deter- 
mined and nearly successful resistance, stormed Puebla, house 
by house, after a regular siege, and English Liberals asked 


| what “idea” could justify that slaughter of men who only 
'asked to be let alone. 


General Berg sacked a Polish palace 
because a bomb had been thrown at his head, and England 


'was almost ready to ‘‘send ships to Warsaw” rather 


than that “atrocity” should pass unpunished. General 
Gilmore threatened to bombard Charleston, but gave the 
women and children twenty-four hours to retire, and the 
Tory press endorsed his opponent’s denunciation of the 
short time allowed. Finally the American threw five 
shells into the city filled with molten metal, and half 
England declared that in using such arms, and firing 
on such a town, he had placed his Government beyond the 
pale of civilization, and reduced himself to the rank of a 
buceaneer. And now we are told, not by special correspond- 
ents fond of sensation, or ill-informed “ eye-witnesses,” but 
by the officials concerned, that Earl Russell, who denounces 
Mouravieff, himself ordered a palace to be destroyed at the risk 
of everybody in it—for that is what “shelling” amounts 
to—because its owner, then fifty miles away, had committed an 
assassination, that a British Chargé d’ Affaires had commanded 
the destruction of an immense Oriental city, against which no 
charge was so much gs alleged, and which had not received a 
moment’s warning, and that a British Admiral considers the 
deed one to be described in a tone of triumphant exultation. 
Last week we had still a hope that the destruction of 
Kagosima had been accidental, that neither Admiral nor 
Chargé d’Affaires were responsible for that tone of exultation 
which pervaded the letters of all eye-witnesses. The perusal 
of the despatches leaves, however, no doubt that the destruc- 
tion of the town was either intentional, and carried out as 











is no wonder that our hostile parties could not for a moment 
agree on a curriculum of religious instruction for their schools. | the easiest and most complete method of punishing Japanese 
It is rather a cause of wonder that they could harmonize s0 | jnsolence in firing upon a British squadron, or was one of 
far as to agree in admitting Government inspection, in allow- | those “ untoward accidents” which those who produce them 
ing public money to be given to each other, and in recognizing | do not even affect to regret. As yet the balance of evidence 
any system of grants which embraced them all as fair. | inclines to the former view. It is certain that the destruction 
But with our Scotch neighbours the case is different. | of the city was contemplated before it occurred, for in the 
The faction of the Free and Established Churches is of later | interview of the 13th, after the native envoys had assured 
date than the Government system itself. Their schools were | the Chargé d’Affuires that the Prince of Satsuma was fifty 
formerly inspected by the same Inspector. They have no miles off in the interior—a statement which might have been 
persecutions, no mutual yexations to record. They sepa- | false, but was most probably true, as the Council acted for 
rated in the days of toleration; and have never known the | him—Admiral Kuper broke in with a Napoleonic menace, 
struggle for empire or existence. More than all, they are | ‘ Kagosima is at my mercy ; hostilities once commenced your 
agreed, as Sir Henry Moncreiff remarks, upon the mode of town would be destroyed, and I shall stop your trade both here 
education, the manner of conducting it, the lessons to be| and at the Loochoo Islands.” The menace, we do the 
taught, the doctrines to be inculeated. They disagree solely | Admiral the justice to believe, may have been only a threat 
on the question of management and election. As Mr. Milne | intended to alarm men whom in the same interview he styled 
Home observed, the system of tuition is so uniform and alike | to their faces “‘ barbarians ;” but his acts show that it never 
in the schools of the Established and Free churches, and other | quitted his mind. It may not have been a design, for it is 
bodies, that “you cannot tell by going into them to what | inconceivable that an Englishman, once resolved on so fright- 
| church they belong.” Agricole fortunati—sua si bona norint ! | ful an act, would have left the women, and children, and non- 
These men are unanimous in their general desire for the in- | combatants without some formal warning, but it was an alter- 
crease of popular education ; in their practice and theories of | native embraced without the faintest regret. 
school teaching; in their yearning for a combined national The first step commanded by Colonel Neale, though unusual, 
system; in their aversion to our English code. They differ | was not oppressive, and was in obedience to his instructions 
only on a few unimportant questions of administration. Their | from home. The Prince had been required to pay a pecuniary 
principles are the same. And yet they are fast throwing | indemnity and deliver up his own father, the actual murderer of 
away their last chance of a national system. Mr. Richardson, and it was thought that the seizure of his 
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steamers might induce him to comply, at all events, with the 
first part of the demand. Captain Borlase, of the Pearl, was 
accordingly ordered to cut out the steamers without unne- 


cessary bloodshed, and performed his difficult duty with | 


gallantry and success. The seizure, however, so far from 
bringing the Japanese to terms, terminated their hesitation, 
and three hours afterwards they opened from their ninety 
guns a heavy fire on the squadron. Admiral Kuper ought to 


have expected that result, a precisely similar incident—the | 


seizure of the “ yellow ship,” having precipitated the Burmese 
war; but in his contempt for ‘‘ barbarians” he had not 
anticipated they would act like Europeans, and the firing 
seemed to his mind an act of the foulest treachery. Indeed, 
the notion that the attack was unfair, that uncivilized people 
had no business to fire on a civilized squadron when 
quietly taking away Japanese ships, peeps out in the 
oddest way through the despatches, and accounts for much 
of the terrible scene which followed. The Admiral burnt the 
captured steamers, stood in towards the batteries, and smartly 
returned their fire—a proceeding which, though an act of war, 
was in accordance with the customs of the civilized world. 
The fire of a French battery would be returned as promptly 
and with as much justification. The fire, however, did not at 
once silence the batteries of the ‘‘ barbarians,’ which, on the 
contrary, told heavily on the squadron, so heavily that the | 
Admiral ordered a retreat to the other side of the bay. 
Previously to this movement, however, the town “‘ had been 
observed to be on fire,’? whether from accident or deliberate | 


fitting inquiry can be made. No injury we can sustain from 
discontent in the Navy or annoyance in the departments can 
equal that we shall suffer from the scorn and loathing of 
Europe. As Mr. Charles Buxton says in his letter to 
the Times, humanity is always the interest of Great Britain. 
If there is a principle in which Great Britain is in- 
terested, it is that of restraining war within the rules by 
which civilization has tempered its inevitable miseries, and 
that principle has in this case been thrust aside. If there is 
. source of power which Great Britain possesses apart from 
shells and bayonets, it is her steady advocacy of the claim 
of human beings to be exempt from causeless slaughter. 
That influence will by this catastrophe be utterly de- 
stroyed. Whether Admiral Kuper be innocent or guilty, 
innocent of all but the heartlessness of his despatches, 


| or guilty of firing upon an unarmed town, the broad fact will 


still remain. Great Britain in order to punish an individual 
assassin,—for the Tycoon had apoligized and paid for the 
official wrong,—has fired a vast and peaceful city, destroyed 
the commercial sources of wealth of a whole province, 
slaughtered human beings by the thousand—for thousands 
must have perished in that conflagration which, says the Ad- 
miral who produced it, “ burnt with unabated ardour for 
forty-eight hours,’’—and reduced a population equal to that of 
a first-class European city to the certainty of beggary and the 
imminent risk of starvation. There may be excuses to be 


'made for all those upon the spot. Colonel Neale may have 


had private instructions which he has misinterpreted. Seamen 


shelling is not explained. As we understand the confused de- | with shell whistling through their rigging and their comrades 
scriptions of the harbour, the batteries are away from the town, | fulling fast are not expected to reason with philosophic 
running on each side into the bay down narrow spits of land ; | coolness, or even much humanity. But if Englishmen sitting 
but this cannot be certain until the sketch forwarded by the | in comfort at home, chuckling over the vast expenditure they 


Admiral to the Government has been submitted to Parliament. 
It is nearly incredible that had the conflagration been acci- 
dental, neither he nor Colonel Neale should have expressed 
the faintest regret for an occurrence which, as they must have 
known, brings down on their country the censure of half the 
world, but still there remains the doubt. There is none 
about the next acts. The Admiral himself states, that while 





retiring at nightfall on the 15th, he ordered the Havoc to 
fire the junks in the harbour, and they, with an arsenal and 
a foundry, with all the store-houses adjoining, were destroyed 
“in the most satisfactory manner.”’ All that night the wind 
blew a gale, and next morning the Admiral, finding new bat- 
teries building to the north, retired from the scene. The town 
was blazing fiercely, as it had been doing for hours, and the 
batteries, though quiet, were still in existence and effective, 
but the Admiral, instead of renewing the contest with them, | 
fired into those on the southern shore, and “took advantage of 
the occasion to shell the palace of the Prince in Kagosima.” | 
In other words, he fired while retreating on the day after his 
combat into a vast burning city, with the simple intention of | 
effecting all the destruction he could, of avenging, as every | 
man in the fleet probably thought, the loss of his gallant 
subordinates, Captain Josling and Commander Wilmot. Eye- 
witnesses, indeed, one of whom publishes a carefully-written 
account in the Scotsman, affirm that the fire was directed 
against the town as well as the palace, and the Admiral ex- 
plicitly states that both were burned to the ground. ‘ There 
is every reason to suppose,” he says, ‘that the palace has | 
been destroyed, and the fire, which is still raging (forty-eight | 
hours after it broke out), affords reasonable ground for be-| 
lieving that the entire town of Kagosima is now a mass of 
ruins.” Colonel Neale repeats and exults in the same fact, 
and throughout the despatches there is not a word of regret over 
the “‘ hard necessity” which had involved the vast peaceful 
city in the fate of its batteries and the Prince’s palace. The | 
“town ”—i. e., the homes of a population nowhere estimated | 
at less than 150,000—is coolly reckoned up among the pro- | 
perty destroyed, and Admiral and Chargé d’ Affaires alike de- | 
mand the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 
We know how difficult it is even to suspend compliance | 
with that request. Every official tradition, every punctilio | 
of the services, requires a Government whose servants have | 
risked their reputations by over-zealous fulfilment of orders, 
to support them against the world. We know how terribly 
the smallest appearance of coldness or disapproval at home 
will chill the enthusiasm of the Navy when next employed to 
display the force which cannot always be kept in reserve. We 
perceive how easily Admiral and Chargé d’ Affaires may have 
misinterpreted their permission “to shell the Prince’s house,” 
and we recognize the etiquette which forbids a naval com- 
mander to leave an enemy’s fire unanswered. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all these rules, rules in themselves usually just and 
wise, we call upon the Government to suspend approval until 








have incurred in order to avoid the very suffering they have 
inflicted on the Japanese, sanction the burning of Kagosima, 
their remonstrances against cruelty, hitherto so operative, must 
cease for very shame. Opinion will cease to be executive on 
the one subject on which it is unquestionably righteous and 
beneficial. Who listens to Gospels preached by men whose 
hands are stained with blood? Even Berg did not bombard 
Warsaw because his spy was assassinated, even Mouravieff 
does not erase cities to punish a single murderer. There is 
one test beyond these which every Englishman can apply, and 
by which he can try the character of this “victory” in 
Japan. If Abraham Lincoln has the humour to remonstrate 
with Earl Russell on behalf of humanity and civilization, 
is there one of us who could venture to say that scathing 
repartee was not substantially just? 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
ALEXANDRA CASE. 

A LTHOUGH the technical difficulties, which for a moment 
t\ threatened to bring the Alexandra case to an untimely 
end, have been removed, we cannot help thinking that the 
state of things which has been disclosed by the discussions 
in the Court of Exchequer during the last week is, in many 
respects, by no means satisfactory Our readers are aware 
that the counsel for the Crown we.¢ dissatisfied with the Chief 
Baron’s interpretation of the Foreign Enlistment Act at the 
trial in June last, and, in consequence, tendered a Bill of 


, Exceptions to his Lordship’s ruling. ‘This costly and dilatory 


proceeding, which rests on a statute passed in the reign of 
King Edward I., has long been in great measure superseded 
by the modern practice of moving the Court, in which the 
action was tried, for a new trial; but as the decision of the 
Court was in the latter case final, the Bill of Exceptions was 
still adhered to whenever it was desired to take the question 
up to the higher Courts on appeal. However, in the year 
1852, the Common Law Procedure Act gave an appeal on 
motions for a new trial, and the Bill of Exceptions became, in 
consequence, nearly obsolete. Unfortunately, however, the 


| provisions of the Common Law Procedure Act did not apply 


to revenue cases, and when, therefore, the Chief Baron refused 
to seal the Bill of Exceptions tendered to him, the Attorney- 
General was in this dilemma :—either he must content him- 
self with moving for a new trial, which implied abandoning 
his Bill of Exceptions, and with it his right of carrying the 
case to the higher Courts; or else he must compel the Chief 
Baron to seal the Bill of Exceptions, a proceeding which it 
seems would practically assume the shape of an action against 
that eminent Judge for falsely stating that he did not direct 
the jury in the manner alleged. This latter course was 
obviously out of the question. It has certainly not been 
resorted to during the last century, if ever, and it is alto- 
gether out of harmony with the feelings of the present 
generation. It seems, however, that though the Common 
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Law Procedure Act does not apply to revenue cases, the Court | conclusion he desires them to adopt. What the Chief Baron 
of Exchequer can by virtue of a subsequent Act make it meant to convey to the jury he alone, of course, can tell; 
applicable, and as there seems to be no good reason why | but there is, at least, a very strong probability that he did, in 
there should not be an appeal in revenue cases as well as fact, convey to them just exactly what he conveyed to every 
all others, the Court have made a rule to that effect, | newspaper reporter who was in the Court. Surely this is not 
haye made it retrospective so as to give the Attorney- a case in which it is altogether fair to stand rigidly on the 
General the benefit of it, and have, moreover, signified rule, which makes the Judge’s recollection of what he said 
their intention, even if they unanimously refuse a new | worth that of all the rest of the world. 
trial on the ground of misdirection, to grant an appeal.| If, however, the question was to be decided by the short- 
The Bill of Exceptions is, therefore, abandoned, and the hand writer’s notes, we should be abundantly content; but we 
attorney has moved foranew trial. The only practical differ- | fear that it will, in fact, be decided by the Chief Baron’s own 
ence between the two forms of proceeding is that in the | construction of those notes. It will be assumed that the jury 
former case the correctness of the Chief Baron’s ruling would | understood his words in the sense in which he meant them to 
have been considered immediately by the first Court of Appeal, | be understood, and not in the sense which ordinary minds 
the Exchequer Chamber; it will now first be submitted to} would put upon them. It is “the ordinary practice,” but 
the Chief Baron himself, together with three of the puisne | we confess to thinking it a very bad one. Judges do not like 
Judges of his Court, and afterwards to the Exchequer Chamber. | to be over-ruled, and if they were held strictly to what they 
The result is the same under either form of proceeding. If} said as recorded by the short-hand writer, new trials would, 
the Crown succeeds, there will be a new trial. If it fails, the | they think, be too numerous. The theory is that the Judge 
Alexandra must be restored to the owners. adds to the words a whole world of additional meaning by 
So far, we think, the public has every reason to be satisfied. | means of tones, gestures, and manner of speaking, and that, 
It is, perhaps, desirable that before the cause is submitted to | therefore, his mere words are no conclusive proof of what he 
the appellate tribunal, the Chicf Baron should have an! conveyed to the jury. And, no doubt, if his own interpre- 
opportunity of stating deliberately why he maintains his | tation of the effect of his own shrugs and alterations of voice 
direction to the jury to have been legally sound. And cer- | is to be credited to the jury, it is much easier for a Judge to 
tainly it will be no disadvantage to the Court to have before | gain a verdict than it otherwise would be. He can indulge in 
it the judgment of the three puisne Barons on the points at | @ vast mass of illustrations, and arguments, and suggestions, 
issue either as a guidance or a warning. If there were no | and then can explain them all away as mere impressions 
difference of opinion as to what the Chief Baron’s ruling in | thrown out not for the guidance, but the improvement, of the 
fact was, a little additional preliminary sifting could do no jury. But as we venture to think that it is not the business 
harm ; but, unhappily, what the Chief Baron said is one of the | of a Judge to get verdicts according to his own way of think- 
things in dispute. We admit that the abandonment of the | ing, we hold that “the ordinary practice” places a great deal 
Bill of Exceptions puts the Crown in no worse position. There | too much power in his hands. If it were altered, if the notes 
is no practical way of making a Judge seal if he alleges that | of a sworn short-hand writer were conclusive, the result would 
he did not state the law in the manner complained of, and the | be not that there would be more new trials for misdirection, 
appellant must, therefore, perforce abandon the appeal, or | but that Judges would be more careful what they said. And 
admit that he ruled as he says he did. It is scarcely, | as for substantial justice, we doubt whether Judges, who strive 
therefore, a hardship that on the motion for a new trial | to impress jurymen by a speech instead of a summing-up, 
the Court will certainly abide by what Baron Bramwell calls | who have “ strong opinions” and take that mode of enforcing 
the ordinary practice of taking the Judge’s interpretation | them, do not quite as often defeat as further it. 





of his own words. Still we must avow that the spectacle! The result of the matter is that, if the Chief Baron’s ruling 
will be to our apprehension a sorry one. The Chief Baron | is considered to be correct in law, on the assumption that he 
now maintains that he never laid it down that if the vessel | did not fell the jury that if the defendants did not arm, or 
was not to be armed in this country there was no offence. It | intend to arm, they had done nothing, then, probably, the 
is at least remarkable that the counsel for the Crown were so | Alexandra will be returned to the owners. This will not, 
convinced that he did, that they drew up an informal state- we think, be justice, for we believe that the jury, at all events, 
ment to that effect, and tendered it, as they were bound to | thought they had been told so, and gave their verdict under 
do, at the trial, to the Chief Baron for his approval. 'that idea. But it will at least establish that this proposition 
It will be of little avail for us to quote the report of the is not law. This is something gained, and it remains to be 
judgment which appeared in the Z%mes, on the face of which | seen whether the Chief Baron’s ruling, even as he states it, 
j it is undeniable that the Chief Baron did lay it down that an | can be upheld. By granting a rule calling on the defendants 
i arming was necessary to constitute the offence, for he now | to show cause why the verdict should not be set aside on the 
appeals to the short-hand writer’s notes. But though the| ground of misdirection, of imperfect direction, and that the 
public has not had the advantage of seeing that document, | verdict was not warranted by the evidence, the Court of Ex- 
the counsel for the Crown have, and they appear to see in it | chequer has at least enabled the Attorney-General to raise the 
just the same law that they detccted as they listened to the | whole question. But, of course, the decision of the Court on 
Judge’s spoken words. For ourselves, we confess to having | this last ground of application, which is mere matter of dis- 
been particularly struck by the boldness with which the Chief cretion, will be final whether it be adverse to the Crown or in 
Baron took all the responsibility on himself and laid down | its favour. 
this point so as to leave the jury no option but to find for | 
the defendant. It now seems that this admiration was THE INSURANCES OF THE POOR. 

thrown away. The Judge ‘took particular pains to avoid JN the great battle with pauperism which, when they wake 
anything of the kind.” True, he is reported to have | from their torpor, English Liberals will commence, they 
said, ‘‘It appears that, according to ‘ Webster’s Diction-! will find no weapon like the old principle of Insurance. No 
ary,’ equipping is furnishing with arms, and furnishing is| amount of legislative action, or State help, or social energy, 
given in other dictionaries as the same thing as equipping. | will of itself serve to clevate the poor into the position where 
It appears to me that if it is true that the Alabama sailed they may sce that possibility of physical comfort which it is 
away from Liverpool without any arms at all, as a mere ship | the first use of civilization to secure. We may sweep away 
in ballast, and that her armament was put on board at/| the settlement law which prevents labour from flowing freely 
Terceira, which is not in her Majesty’s dominions, then the | towards its natural market ; reform the Acts which place aged 
Foreign Enlistment Act was not violated at all.” But this, it} workmen on a level with hereditary paupers ; bestow on every 
seems, was a mere suggestion of an impression which he had | man the education which will enable him to educate himself, 
at one time entertained. Even if the short-hand writer’s notes | rebuild the five millions of ricketty hovels which we celebrate 
bear out this view, we think nothing would be proved except | in verse as the “‘ cottage homes of England; ” bear light and 
the extreme impropriety of the course adopted. So far from | air, and water, and drainage, into places like Bethnal Green ; 
deserving, a8 we had believed, credit for boldness, the Chief | enforce decency in villages like those of Backs ; and carry the 
Baron should be censured for a most culpable timidity. A | means of saving into “towns” like those which surround the col- 
jury ought to be told what the law is in the Judge’s belief, | licries, and still only half the task will have been accomplished. 
and should never be troubled with information as to what it | [t will still remain to give to the man who lives by wages that 
may possibly be thought to be. That is not their province. | seourity against misfortune and old age which the man wholires 
And when a Judge entertains them with a long series of| on income finds in his capital. Earl Russell took one long 
hypothetical constructions which he “‘ suggests” as probable, | step in that direction when he carried in the teeth of angry 
but declines to commit himself to, and all those hypotheses | squires the first grant for national cducation, for education pro- 
tend to the same verdict, he, in fact, does nothing else—what- | duces foresight.‘ These men are changing somehow,” said 
ever he may have intended—but bias their minds towards the | a large employer of labour the other day; “the middle-class 
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dread of the future has filtered through to them.” Whole 
classes, whose fathers lived and died happy if the week's 
wages were only secure, now look forward for years, with a 
keen dread of that building which, to an English poor man’s 
imagination, always closes the vista. The result is not addi- 
tional happiness—transition stages are never happy—for hap- 
piness ineludes rest, and there is no rest in the best-padded 
railway carriage; but it is an additional inclination to thrift, 
if only they knew how to be thrifty. Mr. Gladstone took 
another and more direct step when he turned the post-offices 
into poor men’s banks, guaranteed by the State—a measure of 
which this generation will not witness the last effects, It 
was the most complete breach in the old Radical laissez fuire 
principle, the most distinct step towards a new order of things, 
in which the strength of the whole nation may be applied 
to improve the position of its parts, ever taken by a British 
Minister. It is the certainty of ultimate gain which alone 
produces thrift, and it is this certainty which Mr. Gladstone 
succeeCed with the assistance of Parliament in securing. The 
poor man’s savings are now exactly as secure as Consols—that 
is, as secure as it is possible for any property in a civilized 
State to be. While social order exists the deposits will be 
made good, and that is all to which the wit of the keenest 
financiers have ever yet attained. 

Is it not possible to go a step further? There is much that 
is satisfactory in the report published this week by Mr. Tidd 
Pratt on the operations of friendly societies; but there is also 
much to alarm. As the dread of the future has filtered deeper 
down, those societies have spread themselves over the kingdom, 
till they number 20,000, and now embrace the whole body of 
working men, agricultural labourers included. The Times’ 
estimate of their number of members—six millions—must 
be an unconscious exaggeration, for there are not quite that 
number of houses in Great Britain and Ireland; but there 
can be very few villages in which a benefit society is not now 
recognised as one of the necessities of social life. Many of 
these societies are associations of the highest value, and suc- 
ceed in tiding their members over the ill-health which, next 
to failure of employ, is the workman’s heariest misfortune. 
A few more help him, though in a very inadequate degree, to 
obtain rest for old age, and all tend to encourage the thrift 
which, more than any laws, will ultimately fatten the poor. 
The existence of all shows that the principle of insurance has 
worked its way into the popular mind, that it has not now to 
learn the value of small payments spread over a series of 
years as a means of securing some at least of the advantages 
which belong to the possession of capital. The prevalence of 
that knowledge will be in the future, when insurance comes to 
be used in its truest form as the substitute for the Poor-law, 
an enormous advantage ; but it is also an enormous source of 


danger. Out of the twenty thousand poor banks of deposit,— | 


for that is what these societies really are, though the mode of 
drawing out the deposits is a special one,—not above one-half 
have the advantage even of the sort of supervision which Mr. 
Tidd Pratt can give. Even of this half we fear a searching 
actuary’s inquiry would give but a poor account. There must 
be hundreds among them, judging chiefly from clergymen’s 
statements, which, though registered and certified, and 


managed with re ble } t blished 
x ee ee oe ee Art cannot flourish unless England goes to war for Poland. But 


principles fatal to ultimate solvency. ‘The ery for “libe- 
rality”” among 'the members,— a cry which means simply 
two-penn’orth of hay for every penn’orth of grass, —is 


often most. indisereet, aud all have a tendency to believe that | 
those foolish disquisitions on political economy, and latterly on 


their institutions are improved, like wine, by age. That is 
true, if they survive one entire generation; but up to that 
point every year only adds to their liabilities. Hundreds 
more have so few members that, though otherwise well 
arranged, they have no more stability than so many bauks 
established with insufficient capital. Some, again, are turned 
into instruments of. extortion, wasting their revenues on 


salaries like the Burial Branch of the Royal Liver Friendly | 


Society, which, with an annual income of 77,3152, expended 
last year 35,6591, in salaries to officers and expenses of col- 
lection. The latter is the great item, and might be wholly saved 
by sounder administration and a little more sensible organiza- 
tion. All, except the very largest, havea tendency to expend 
money uselessly ia drink, and on processions, and displays which, 
if not absolutely noxious, are useful only as costly and cum- 
brous advertisements. A succession of ‘ hard” seasons would 
crumble them down by dozens; fifteen or twenty years hence 
all not mathematieally sound must perish, or, reduce their 
allowances; and,.as it is, every year a few die, and the princi- 
ple of insurance is in as may localities discredited. . Suppose 


rthe State, stepped in as it has done in the matter of binks, 
and re-organizing the socicties, guaranteed their solvency. It | 





| 


| would do, in fact, no more than it has already done, while by 
enabling the people to provide for sickness and age with 
confidence, it would destroy the first source alike of the dread 
and of the reality of pauperis. 

We say it would do no more than it has done, for, strange 
to say, a scheme far bolder than this, involving far greater 
| liabilities, striking still more directly at the roots of the poor 
man’s suffering, is at this moment law. By law, any man in 
| England may at this moment walk into the nearest Savings’ 
Bank and commence a series of aunual payments, in return for 
| Which Government at sixty-five guarantees him a life 
jannuity. The rates are, of course, not calenlated in the ap- 
| plicant’s favour; the State takes its full pound of flesh, and 
grants only 2} per cent. on all deposits. Nevertheless, the 
| Workman of twenty-five who will spare tenpence a week 
jmay obtain an annuity of more than ten shillings a week 
, for his own life and his wife’s with a State guarantee. So little 
jis this provision—which, if it were acted on, would alter the 
whole face of English lower-class society—known to the public, 
that the assertion will be distrusted, and we therefore quote 
the actual words of the Act 16th and 17th Victoria, cap. 
435 :— 

“Tf. From and after the said tenth day of October, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three, it shall and may be lawful for the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt to grant to or for 
the benetit of any depositor in a Savings’ Bank, or other person whom 
the said Commissioners shall think entitled to be or to become a 
depositor in a Savings’ Bank, any immediate or deferred life annuities 
depending on single lives, or immediate annuities depending on joint 
lives, with benefit of survivorship, or on the joint continuance of two 
lives, to any amount not less than four pounds, nor more than thirty 
| pounds in the whole, to or for the benefit of any one person, and to 
receive payment for such immediate life annuities in one sum, and 
for such deferred life annuities either in one sum or in annual sums, 
payable for fixed periods ; provided always that no such annuities shall 
be granted to or for the benefit of any person under the age of ten years. 
—IIL. Such annuity may be granted to or possessed by any married man 
or woman, although an annuity to the same or a less amount may have 
| been granted to or possessed by the wife or husband of such party.—IV. 
The said Commissioners may grant such deferred life annuities on con- 
| dition that the purchase-money shall be returnable, but without interest, 
| in which case such purchase-money without interest shall be returnable 
| at any time on the application of the person beneficially interested in 
| such annuity, or after his death on the application of his executors or 
administrators.” 
| With the benevolent societies re-organized on a State guaran- 
| tee, and this provision fairly carried out, English paupcrism, 
the only great and dangerous enemy of English society, would 
have received its first heavy blow. Will not Mr. Gladstone, 
| who has made the poor man’s savings secure, put his hand to 
| this task also? 


| 








RUSKINESE. 
R. RUSKIN has just written a jetter to the School of Art in 
A connection with the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, which 
shows so much of the higher side of his mind that we may venture 
to speak of his excellencies and deficiencies as a public instructor 
without running the risk to which literary critics are too often 
exposed, of looking down on men who are never fairly understood by 
the mere understanding. He writes, indeed, in thatslightly entétdé 
strain which is habitual to him, when he intimates that English 


still, though the passionate personal feeling he expresses on this 
subject is certainly exaggerated, there is a real substance in his 
thoughts which he has not recently been very careful to show in 


the gold question. He speaks in his usual unchastened language of 
the “ horror and shame with which I regard the political position, 
taken, or rather sunk into, by England in her foreign relations— 
especially in the affairs of Italy and Poland ;” and says at the end 
of his letter, “I like war as ill as most people—so ill that I would 
not spend twenty millions a year in making, machines for it, 
neither my holidays and pocket-money in playing at it; yet I 
would have the country go to war, with haste, in a,good quarrel ; 
and, which is, perhaps, eecentric in me, rather in another's quarrel 
than in her own. We say of ourselves, complacently, that we will 
not go to war for an idea; but the phrase interpreted means only 


‘that we will go to war fora bale of goods, but.not for justice or 


for merey ; and I would ask you to favour me #0 far as to read 
this letter to the students at your meeting, and say to them that I 
heartily wish them well; but for the present I am too sad to be of 
any service tothem ; that oar wars in China and Japan are not likely 
to furnish good subjects for historical pictures; that ‘ideas’ 
happen, unfortunately, to be, in art, the principal things, and that 
a country which will not fight for its ideas is not likely to 
have. anything worth painting.” We ‘are’ not ‘quite so sure 
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about Japan; but Mr. Ruskin had not heard of Kagosima, or 
he might have had something to say about Art in that 
direction, though not, perhaps, of Art flattering to England. 
He means to say, and we think truly, that any state of the 
public mind which is indisposed to sacrifice much in order to 
realize its highest practical convictions, will also be found incon- 
sistent with any keen desire to see its thoughts realized in Art. 
The same earnestness which ‘projects ” the popular faith into visible 
symbols and expressive attitudes in Art, will equally seek to project 
it into characteristic actions expressing the nation’s faith in 
politics. If we care little to give 
thies and our conscientious convictions in political life, it is 
not likely that we shall care much to write them with distinct out- 
line and laborious accuracy in permanent works of Art. The in- 


difference which benumbs our political life must certainly benumb | 


also our historical Art; for it is one and the same passion for 
embodiment, that is, for bringing inward thoughts out of the 
vague and abstract form into the definite and visible,—out of the 
life of the soul only, into the life of the body also,—which, on the 
practical side, makes a nation risk much in a great cause, and on 
the artistic side makes it desire to see that great cause expressed 
in great works of Art. The crust of indolence, or languor, 
or selfishness, or mere false shame and _ intellectual poco- 
curantism, which makes the nation shrug its shoulders over 
Poland and say, “ Very sorry, but no English interest is 
involved,” will also deaden the nation’s wish for Art, since the 
latter can never spring from selfish interest, but must originate in 
that pure enthusiasm which is always striving to bore its way 
through the crust or shell of a dead conservative habit. Whatever 
induces a people to throw cold water on its highest convictions of 
right and wrong as * visionary,” will obviously enough damp the 
faculty of vision in which the higher artists live. 


a tangible form to our sympa- | 


butting (éte buissce at the narrow little exact science of political 
|} economy, and trying to toss it bodily into the air. What is his 
| quarrel with it? Not that its hypotheses are only partially true, 
| which everybody knows,—but that, so far as they are accepted, they 
| shut out the expressive side of art, and refuse to be beautiful allegories 
}and moral truths. Accordingly, he wishes to drive such a science 
‘from the earth, and to substitute all sorts of visionary fancies in 
its place which present human nature in a more exalted pose. 

When he tells us that the Greek legend of Charybdis swallowing 
‘and vomiting forth again periodically the waters of the dangerous 
strait, was meant to impress on the Greeks typically the twin 
| dangers of under and over production—Scarcity and Glut,—or 
| that ‘‘ every sale of labour” is “not sale but Betrayal, and the 
purchase-money is a part of that typical thirty pieces of silver 
which bought, first, the greatest of labours and afterwards the 
| Burial-field of the stranger,”’—conscientious culture turns away with 
| real sickness from an effort to force on us expressiveness so violent 
and futile. There is in such attempts as this a kind of xsthetic 
| dissoluteness, a rabid yearning to erase the natural boundaries 
| of different intellectual provinces, and indulge the craving for 
expression in a sort of insatiable licentious rapture,—which posi- 
tively turns the stomach of even Mr. Ruskin’s sincerest admirers. 
He has but a dim sense of the truth that Art could not be 
what it is to man, were there not very large provinces of life in 
which we ought not to act ourselves out at all, in which expression 
is not the rule of human nature, and yet others, again, in which 
reticence is tae rule of human nature. But for the business and 
prudential provinces of life, the artistic ones would have little 
charm. The one are the foil to the other. Look at Italy, the true 
country of high Art and of perfect expression,—how marked is the 





parallel development of the strongest repressive social and political 


The plastic force | faculties,—of the most excessive repression. The same country which 


which moulds the political clay of nations into grand purposes, and | produces Michael Angelo and Raffael produces Machiavelli and 


the physical clay of countries into grand forms, is of one and the | Cavour. 


same origin. You cannot get into a habit of tame acquiescence in 
the monstrous poverty of political life, without infecting artists | 
with the same indisposition to conquer their natural inertia in what | 
we may call the expressive life. If we cease to express our life in | 
the most natural and practical way, we shall certainly cease to | 
express it also in the intellectual and symbolic way. | 

Such we take to be Mr. Ruskin’s meaning in this new piece of | 
Ruskinese,—and we think it is, on the whole, though lil 
gantly expressed, sound and good. Nor are we, perhaps, so very | 
far from Mr. Ruskin in his belief that we are, as a nation, guilty | 
of some conscious dereliction of duty in refusing to risk peace 
for so holy and otherwise hopeless a cause as that of Poland. 
If it were not for a jealousy of France which hardens our heart | 
against any other feeling, we do not doubt that the whole nation 
would long ago have put almost an angry veto on the Russian 
iniquities. But when Mr. Ruskin entirely ignores the infinite | 
danger of a general policy of interference, and professes his pre- | 
ference for fighting *‘ in another's quarrel rather than in our own,” 

—regardless of everything but the disinterest:dness of the senti- 
ment, and altogether forgetting how dangerous, and often wrong, | 
it is to guarantee the liberty of an untried people, he gives us 
a fresh instance of the fault of Ruskinese thought and language 
which it is worth while to examine. The chief vice of Ruskinese 
consists, we think, in the want of will as well as of power 
to keep true thoughts within their legitimate boundaries,—in a 
certain fascination even for trespassing, or letting ideas trespass 
where they have no sort of business. Mr. Ruskin’s ideas are all wild 
horses, which run with him fast and far wherever they will, and 
generally, therefore, where no one else can see any fitness in their 
career. In fact, he proclaims his creed most truculently, just 
where he is conscious that it has least concern. Mr. Ruskin has 
a sort of belief in the divine right of rhapsody, and if he can 
but get into full swing, evidently imagines that he is sinning 
against the Holy Spirit in drawing rein anywhere till the rhapsody | 
has worked itself off. He would think it profane to question the | 
applicability of any of his enthusiastic ideas to any subject into | 
which they chose to take him. ‘The spirit of this prophet is cer- 
tainly not subject to the prophet. 

To specify more particularly,—the error of thought and error of 
style which his artistic wilfulness produces, and which is sometimes 
80 nauseating, in spite of his really great powers, to cultivated men, 
—the true Ruskinese vice of thought and speech,—is an effort to 
force the expressiveness which properly belongs to art, and to some 
departments of nature, into science and every department of nature. | 
Hence, he is constantly guilty of the same sort of blunder from | 
a different motive, as sentimental people who wish to be expressive 
when they have nothing to express. Look at him, for example, | 








| ness or incivility to the French. 


And we have no doubt that it was the strong repressive 
forces of the Roman Catholic Church, keeping a perfectly tyrannic 
sway over the hearts and yearnings of men, which gave the won- 
derful spur to Catholic Art. Not improbably the equally stern 
craft of the Florentine and Venetian oligarchies tended directly to 
foster the rich splendour of Florentine and Venetian Art. Without 
great restraints on many departments of life the passion for ex- 
pression would not grow with such marvellous force,—and it is 
not uncommon to find, even in the individual character of the 
highest order of artists, some compensating stint,—like Turner's 
avarice,—for the prodigality of expression which they pour out on 
canvas. 

Mr. Ruskin is apparently ignorant of the true law of parsimony 
in human life which restricts the expressive side of it pretty closely, 
and so he vexes the sincerest admirers of his great services and his 
true genius by pouring forth a flux of nonsense which would go to 
show that a drain of bullion has a moral significance, and that the 
‘*short exchange on Paris” should represent an intentional abrupt- 
The Ruskinese of his present 
letter is very much less pronounced ; indeed, we appreciate his 
| meaning, and partly sympathize with it. Still, it remains Rus- 
kinese to say, as he does say, that we should go to war with more 
confidence for other nations than for ourselves, because we can be 
sure of the purity of the motive. Perhaps so. But if no wars had been 
waged at all which arose from impure motives, though a great many 
would be struck off the list of human calamities, a vast number 
that were great calamities would remain. War is not, as Mr. 
Ruskin wishes us to think, a proper medium for expressing noble 
sympathies. It takes a great deal of thought, and calculation, and 
gauging of the future besides which only genuine statesmen can 
do, to determine whether it is right to express noble sympathies 
in that rather violent way. And to this Mr. Ruskin is rather apt 
to shut his eyes. 





OFFICIAL JOURNALISM. 

HE newspapers of Jamaica publish a circular despatched from 

the Colonial Office on the 20th of August, which affects 
directly or indirectly every man in the employ of the British 
Government. Some official, it would seem, in some one of the 
forty odd colonies, has been ‘connecting himself with a news- 
paper” in an inconvenient way, whereupon the Colonial Office 
issues a circular laying down the rules under which alone officials 
can be permitted to “ furnish articles” to any journal whatever. 
These rules are in the aggregate new, they are diametrically 
opposed to those now in force in Great Britain, and they threaten 
to deprive the colonists of their best political teaching, 


| and the colonial officials of the last trace of intellectual 


liberty. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that they are not, under 
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all their moderation of phrase, intended to suppress the practice of 
official writing altogether. The employés are ordered, in the first 
place, always to sigu their names to every article they may publish, 
under penalty of immediate “ removal,” whenever “ anonymous 
writing is brought home” to them, and are then surrounded witha 





whole list of prohibitions. They may not discuss any “ question | 
i" A be ° . | 
which can properly be called political,” an expression which covers 


anything fromareform bill to a parochial squabble about a new pump, 


or “any measure of the Government,” or “any official proceed- | 
ing of its officers,” or, in fact, any one of the subjects on which | 
officials have special knowledge, or special habits of moderation. | 


They may discuss subjects “ of general interest,” such, for example, 
we presume, as earthquakes, or angling, or the art of dress, or the 
latest scandal, or the habits of insects ; but there is a limit even to 
these very innocent recreations. There are journals in the colonies, it 
appears, which, ‘‘in commenting on the measures of Government, 
habitually exceed the bounds of fair and temperate discussion,” /. ¢., 
of what the Government attacked thinks fair and temperate, and 
in such cases the Duke of Newcastle “ expects all public servants 
to abstain from contributing any articles whatever to the columns” 
of such unhallowed papers. A Whig official, in other words, may not 
write in a Tory paper at all, and he may not write in any other 
paper anything on which he can be expected to have more know- 
ledge than other people. 

It may be useful to point out how exactly these rules are opposed 
to the English practice. The popular theory that officials are in 


** services ” would not endure a public defence of their chief 

which they would consider a petition for swift promotion. 

The argument against signed articles seems, under such cire 
cumstances, final; but to prohibit official writing altogether is 
often to leave the half-instructed masters cf the situation. In 
many colonies it is only the officials who know the real bearing of 
any public events, who have before them the data for any but the 
most precipitate decision. The “connection of the officials ” with 
newspapers is, therefore, of the highest value in informing opinion, 
and preventing those panics to which a colonial public is so un- 
accountably liable. So keenly is this felt that the colonial 
| governors, in every slight emergency, break through their 
own rules, and encourage official and anonymous journalism 
in the interests of moderation. The result is to release all 
| who are on the Government side from any fear of the “ re- 
| moval” threatened by the Colonial Office, while all those who 
| oppose it are liable to a punishment which they regard as the 
| extreme of injustice. It is not in human nature to submit toa 
| rule so partially applied, and the consequence is an evil which is 


| often very considerable. The official does not write, but he 
| inspires,” that is, he gives the colonial editor information on 
| which to base a paper of his own. ‘The journalist has no responsi- 
bility, and by training no inclination to reserve, and an article 
therefore appears in which all the facts are visibly official, while 
all the drift is that of the writer, and the administration stands 
suspected of purposes it does not avow, and ideas which it does not 








this matter as free as any other body of men is not precisely | entertain. ‘That officials should not be editors seems fair, for they 
correct. There is, so far as we know, no formal code on the | have sold their time to the State, but to stop them from writing is to 
subject applicable to all offices, but there exists a very stringent | deprive the colony of the best means it possesses of obtaining the 
unwritten rule, which no official has for many years ventured to| political education in which the colonies are as yet so deficient. 
disobey. It is the precise opposite of that which the Duke of New- | It is possible, of course, to avoid part of this mischief by establish- 
castle, we hope in a moment of carelessness, has been induced to | ing colonial Moniteurs; but the system often recommended by 
sign. Under that rule any official, provided he does not betray | officials is usually found impracticable. ‘The articles in a Moniteur 
official secrets, may write anything he likes in a public journal, may | have too much weight, and their writers become in a free atmo- 
criticize any measure, and denounce any individual except his sphere too eager for purely literary victory. In that contest they 
immediate chief, but he must not sign hi. name. And the reason | who perform in fetters can never win the game, and they are com- 
for that restriction seems to all practical men most sound. So long pelled in the end to confine themselves to those bare statements of 
as the official is unknown the facts and arguments he offers can | fact, official despatches, and Government memoranda which we 
only tend to increase the sum of the public knowledge and the | find in most gazettes. The difficulty is only pushed one step back, 
clearness of public reasoning—an increase the more valuable, because | and the Government forced once more either to leave the public 
officials are from habit addicted at once to accuracy and mode- ignorant, or to break in its own interest all the rules with which 
ration, An article by an official is, with special exceptions, nearly | the colonial clerks have tried to fetter discussion. ‘The latter is the 
certain to be more moderate than that of any editor, and quite | course invariably followed, and the only effect, therefore, of this 
certain to be more cautious than that of any outside “ contribu- | despatch will be to make it a little more difficult, and much more 
tor.” Such papers, written without passion, and from a rich full- | dishonourable for officials to do a perfectly expedient thing, which 
ness of knowledge, have frequently assisted the public mind to| aj] the while they are wholly unable to restrain themselves from 
form conclusions on points too complicated for the popular grasp, | doing. That is not, even for the Colonial Office, a triumph of 
or to bear with changes which jarred with old and unreasoning | administrative skill. 
prejudices. Not to quote living instances, the cause of free trade | =u , 
would have suffered heavily had Mr. Wilson been silenced, nor | erro eee a ae ares 
would the colonies now ve il been ours had Sir William Moles- | THE STANHOPES.—LAST TWO CENTURIES. 
worth not been able to manure the public mind for the growth of | F the son of the strange adventurer of whom we last spoke, also 
his new ideas. But when the name is signed a new class of effects | Philip, but little is known, save that he was a violent Tory, and 
ensues. ‘The influence of the facts and the arguments is swamped | suspected of being a secret Jacobite. The Bishop of Waterford says 
in that of the official position, and the article which of itself | of him, “ He was, as 1 have often heard, of a morose disposition, of 
might almost have escaped notice becomes an official manifesto. | Violent passions, and often thought that people behaved ill to him 
If the writer defends his department the Government is held respon- when they did not in the least intend it.” He died January 24th, 
sible for his opinions ; if he attacks it the opinion of the subordinate | 1726,leaving four sons, the eldest of whom, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
can be quoted against that of his superior, and coherent action is | is the one Chesterfield whose name has become a household word 
at anend. So stringent is the rule, that a Cabinet Minister, not | —as the author of ‘‘ Chesterfield’s Letters.” He was born in Lon- 
many years ago, prohibited the republication of a series of articles | don, September 22nd, 1694. His father seems to have conceived 
written by an official, and with the drift of which the Minister | almost an aversion to him from his earliest years. ‘ My father 
himself coincided. For years past, therefore, while officials of every | Was neither desirous nor able to advise me,” he says himself, and 
grade, from Cabinet Ministers to colonial clerks, have contributed | as he lost his mother while a child, his education passed into the 
regularly to London periodicals, adding immensely at once to the | hands of his grandmother, the Marchioness of Halifax, daughter of 
power and the conservative character of the press, no official hasever | William Pierrepont—the ‘ wise William” of Charles I.’s time—a 
distinguished himself by public defence or attack of any particular | lady distinguished for her accomplishments and amiable character. 
measure. If in Parliament, he speaks in his place, if out of it, | Young Stanhope was carefully educated, and at the age of eighteen 
under the shield of the journal in which he appears to the public a sent to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he devoted himself to 
mere thinker or ordinary partizan. | books, and especially the classics, to such an extent that he described 
This practice at home has been one of the many causes which himself afterwards as having become a perfect pedant—quoting a 
have given to English journalism that character of restraint and, | Latin author on every possible occasion, and believing in the 
80 to speak, of statesmanship, in which Continental papers are so | classics as the key to practical life. From the University he went 
deficient, and it is in the colonies even more beneficial. Society | abroad to the Hague, where he contracted the habit of gambling 
there is smaller, the differences of opinion are more bitter, the | deeply. From Holland he repaired to Paris, to learn the graces of 
tendency to savage personal criticism is more distinctly apparent. | society. He describes in amusing terms his gaucherie at his 
To allow an official to write in his own name upon political introduction into Parisian saloons, and how, having mustered 
questions would be, in fact, to allow him to become the up courage at last to address a fashionable dame with the 
centre round which all the bitterness of colonial society would | original remark, “JI fait chaud,” she rewarded his courage 
concentrate itself. No chief, whatever his fortitude, could in so by formally undertaking his social education on the footing 
limited a society bear criticism from his subordinate, while the of easy morals then prevalent in French circles, and under 
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her auspices young Stanhope soon forgot any awkwarduess or 
scruples he might have brought from England. Tis pedantry, 


however, remained, but took another form—that of doing every- , 


thing by rule, and endeavouring to acquire the gifts of nature bya 
course of self-tuition. He resolved to be a great statesman and a 
great orator, and he got himself up for both parts with such credit- 
able appearance of success, that not his contempo:aries only, but 
posterity have been puzzled to account for his ultimate failure in 
one point, and the small results from his success in the other. His 
great rule was to be guarded in everything he said or did, with the 
affectation of easy nonchalance and perfect frankness. One of his 
biographers says truly enough, “he fixessed too much.” He took so 
much pains to do everything in the most suitable and unexception- 
able manner that rivals stepped in before him, and successful y 
anticipated him with their rough and ready stupidity. With a 
strong desire to please every one he met with—high or low—and a 
just conception of the true character of a gentleman in these respecis, 
he had no real warmth of heart and no real sincerity of character. 
His virtues were cultivated on such an artificial principle, that even 
where they were bond file they produced little of the impression 
attaching to reality. His eloquence, though finished to perfection, 
was so carefully studied according to the best models of the 
ancients, that admirable and admired as it was in the select and 
polished assembly of English Peers, it never touched the public 
heart, and laid no solid foundation for a great public reputation. 
On his return to England from Paris, on the accession of George L., 
he was elected to the House of Commons, before he had quite com- 
pleted his legal majority, for the Cornish borough of St. Germans, 
under the auspices of his cousin, the first Earl Stanhope. 
Speaking ardently in favour of the impeachment of the Duke of 
Ormonde, he received a hint, couched in complimentary terms, 
from one of the political friends of the latter nobleman, 
that he had better stay away from Parliament till he had 
attained his legal majority. So he left the House without voting, 
and went to Paris again, where he remained till recalled at 
the instance of his cousin, who had become Secretary of State, and 
was appointed a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales. He returned with his character completely formed—a 
proud, haughty, self-willed man, striving always to influence by 
drawing-room arts, yet conscious of the ability to govern, and 
hungering morbidly for large excitement. 


Prince, when he adhered to the latter, and withstood the utmost 
solicitations of the Court to abandon him, extending, it is said, to 
an offer of a dukedom to his father. The Earl (though a Tory, if 
not a Jacobite,) was very angry, it is said, at his son refusing 
this offer. The young Lord was sufficiently conciliated, however, 
to vote with the Ministers on one or two critical occasions, and 
was rewarded by being appointed in 1723 Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. He declined the Order of the Bath as below his 
dignity. But he never succeeded in the popular assembly, being 
afraid of rude ridicule, and particularly standing in awe of one 
member distinguished in that way. Hlis father’s death in 1726 
placed him in the more appropriate sphere of the House of Lords. 
On the accession of George II. Chesterfield was not placed in any 
high office, but sent on an embassy to the Hague. It was probably 
intended thus to shelve him, but the post exactly suited his talents, 
and he added greatly to his reputation by his management of the 
mission. While there, in 1729, he joined in a secret intrigue with 
Lord Townshend to supplant the Duke of Newcastle, and though 
this failed, and Townshend fell from power in consequence, Sir 
Robert Walpole was so much impressed with the ability of Chester- 
field that he endeavoured to gain him by making him High Steward 
and giving him the Garter. 

He returned home in 1732, with impaired health, and then 
resumed his attendance in Parliament, soon quarrelling with 
Walpole, voting against him on the Excise Bill, asking his 
three brothers to do the same in the House of Commons, 
and being summarily dismissed from h:s office of High Steward, 
and violently assailed by the Ministerial papers. For two years 


he played the part of a leader of Opposition, with great zeal, | 


even, it is said, submitting to be bled by a noble amateur doctor in 
order to obtain his yote. On the fall of the Minister, however, 
Chesterfield was not included in the new Ministry, and continued 
in opposition, speaking very freely, and giving strong personal 
offence to George II. by an allusion to the battle of Dettingen. 
In 1744, however, Carteret fell, and “ the broad-bottom ” party 
forced their way in, and with them Chesterfield. He was, how- 
ever, at first only restored to his early embassy to the Hague with a 
seat in the Cabinet, the King struggling hard but vainly against 
conceding the latter, or even giving him a personal interview on 


He voted with the | 
Ministry until the difference took place between the King and | 


leaving for the Hague. As it was, when Chesterfield on parting 
asked his Majesty’s commands, the King replied gruffly, “ You 
have received your instructions, my Lord!” ‘Towards the end of 
' the year 1745, Chesterfield was transferred at his own request, and 
much to the surprise of his friends, to the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, then looked upon as an easy sinecure, the viceroy receiv- 
ing the money and the Secretary for Ireland doing all the work, 
and managing Treland through the select “ managing ” families as 
they were called, of the Orange connection. But Chesterfield had 
another idea of the office. He longed for an arena in which he 
might act the affable sovereign and the impartial governor, and 
he had foundit. There was in him, as in all the class to which the 
Stanhopes belong, a faint and intermittent, but still real, sense of 
social justice, and a covered but immoveable will. He appointed an 
agreeable and unbusiness-like young man as the Secretary, and told 
him he was to take his salary but leave the work to the Lord- 
Lieutenant himself. He threw over the select Orange families, and 
had the audacity to employ a Roman Catholic as his coachman, 
while he kept quiet the Catholic Jacobites by telling them in 
private that if they remained quiet they should have impartial justice, 
but if they rose in rebellion he would prove worse to them than Crom- 
well. He carried out fully this programme, and Ireland remained 
under his rule more perfectly tranquil during the crisis of ‘‘the ‘45” 
than it had been for many years before. Chesterfield’s administra- 
tion was a great success, for his government was firm, conciliatory, 
jand upright, he eschewing all jobs, and clearing the adminis- 
| tration of the jobbers. His theoretical notions of toleration, 
however, Were as narrow as those of the other Whig statesmen 
of that age, and he thought that the best way of converting 
the Irish was not merely to give them the means of educa- 
tion, but to enforce the laws which held out a bribe to one 
/}member of a Catholic family to become a convert at the 
expense of the property of his kindred. In October, 1746, he con- 
sented to exchange the Lord-Lieutenancy for the Secretaryship of 
| State in the English Government, being tempted by an idea that 
he could manage the King through Lady Yarmouth. He succeeded,. 
indeed, in conciliating the King thoroughly; but he failed in 
| governing him, as the mistress was allowed no political influence ; 
}and the clever, insinuating, and plastic Chesterfield had soon the 
hard fate to find he was outmanceuvred, and made a nonentity, 
so far as the patronage of the Government was concerned, by the 
man he so much despised—the Duke of Newcastle. At last, im 
January, 1748, he could endure the mortification of his position 
no longer, and resigned, retiring to his books, and only occasionally 
re-appearing in Parliament. He did one great service more, how- 
ever, to his country, by proposing and carrying, in 1751, the 
reform of the Calendar, against the most insane opposition out of. 
doors. His retirement from public affairs was rendered permanent 
by his increasing deafness, and from this time Chesterfield may be 
said to disappear from the roll of public men. He had gone down 
to White's the very evening of his resignation of office, and 
resumed the deep gambling which he had been able to intermit 
during the larger excitements of his public career. He also devoted 
himself now to the education of his illegitimate son, to whom the 
celebrated letters are addressed. Chesterfield had married a daughter 
of the Duchess of Kendal (George I.’s mistress), but had no children 
by her, and regarded her with indifference, holding matrimony itself 
in the light of a troublesome incumbrance. He was a man of 
pleasure, and his idea was to make his son not only a man of 
pleasure, but a model of a polished gentleman. All he succeeded 
in producing was a rather learned, heavy man, without an atom 
of grace or polish, who failed in the House of Commons, and only 
rose to be Envoy at Dresden. ‘The son married secretly during 
| his father’s life, but preceded him to the tomb, leaving him to drag 
out a dreary and objectless old age. He adopted and tried to feel 
| an interest in the next heir to the Earldom—a descendant of that 
Arthur Stanhope who was on such excellent terms with Cromwell 
—but the young man was completely uncongenial to him, and all 
| he could do was to guard as far as possible against the possible 
| effects of his tastes by a curious proviso in his will. The Earl had 
felt the mischief of gambling from his own experience, and he 
| had always detested “‘the turf” as ungentlemanlike—so he pro- 
| vided as follows :—‘ In case my god-son, Philip Stanhope, shall 
| at any time hereinafter keep, or be concerned in the keeping of 
; any racehorses or pack of hounds, or reside one night at New- 
market, that infamous seminary of iniquity and ill-manners, during 
the course of the races there, or shall resort to the said races, or 
| shall loge in any one day, at any game or bet whatsoever, the sum of 
| 500/., then, in any of the cases aforesaid, it is my express wish that: he, 
| my said god-son, shall forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of 
| 5,000/. to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster.” 
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He said that this contingent bequest to the Dean and Chapter was | 


occasioned by his having found them so sharp and exacting in 
some transactions with them respecting the land on which he had 
built Chesterfield House, that he was sure they would take care to 
exact any penalty incurred by his heir. Before his death his sight 
failed him as well as his hearing; but he retained his mind and 


memory unimpaired, and when a Mr. Dayrolles called to see him, | 
only half an hour before he died, the old Earl cried out from his | 


bed, in a polite though faint tone, Give Dayrolles a chair.” He died 
on 24th March, 1773, in the 79th year of his age, and afte: 
his death, his son’s widow collected all the letters the Ear] had ad- 
dressed to her husband in the strictest confidence, and sold them 
to the booksellers for 1,575/. They rose at once to the popularity 
they have scarcely yet lost, and the fame of the old statesman who 
had passed his life in training himself for greatness, who succeeded 
in governing Lreland, and who was, perhaps, of all Peers of his 
time, the one most competent to govern England, rests on a cor- 
respondence which he never dreamed of giving to the world. That 
correspondence has been defined as the * recipe for going to hell 
gracefully ;” but the letters are full, nevertheless, of a Roche- 
foucauldian wisdom, of deep knowledge of the world, and the few 
living thoughts they contain, have, as living thoughts do, survived 
all the work their author thought important. ‘The Chesterfield’s 
successor, Philip, the fifth Earl, was the father of the present Earl 
George, sixth of the name—a man chiefly known for his consistent 
Toryism, and his devotion to the amusement Lord Chesterfield 
prohibited in his will. The family retains its great properties 
almost unbroken, but exercises for the hour but little political 
influence. 

The true epoch of the greatness of the Stanhopes is the reigns of 
the first Hanoverian Sovereigns. ‘Then, besides Philip Dormer, 
the head of the Chesterfield branch, two other remarkable men 
built up the fortunes of the younger branches of the Stanhope 
family. These were James Stanhope, first Earl Stanhope, and 
William, first Earl of Harrington. The former of these, as we have 
already said, was son of Alexander, youngest son of the first Earl of 
Chesterfield. Alexander was appointed, through his nephew's 
interest, ambassador to Spain during the reign of the imbecile 
Charles IL., where, and at the Hague, he earned the character of a 
skilful and honourable representative. His son James was born in 
Paris in 1673, and after a short time passed at Oxford, where he 
made such use of his time as to be afterwards known for his classical 
learning—all the Stanhopes have an instinct for culture,—joined 
his father in the embassy at Madrid. Tn 1691, after a tour to Rome 
and Naples, he entered the army of the Duke of Savoy, and then 
served at the siege of Namur, under William IIL.’s own eye, and 
attracted his especial attention for gallantry. After a brief service 
in Parliament, as member for Newport and then for Cockermouth, 
the Warof Succession drew him to Spain, in command of the vanguard 
of the expedition. In this capacity (combined with the diplomatic’ 
he remained, contributing greatly to the earlier victories, till the 
disastrous defeat ‘of Brihuega left him a prisoner of war till 1712. 
Meanwhile, not ‘satisfied with his achicvements as a soldier and 
diplomatist, he had (with many other officers of the army) availed 
himself from time to time of the regular cessation of hostilities 
during the winter season to attend in his place in Parliament, 
and had acquired a leading position in the House as a debater and 
manager of the Whig party. ‘‘ Your return,” wrote Walpole to 
him, ‘ is the only good effect that I ever hoped from our celebrated 
peace.” He showed his own dislike to the peace by refusing 
Bolingbroke’s offer of a personal introduction to Louis XTV., and 
his antagonism to the Tories was’ so marked that they got Shippen 
appointed to the head of a commission to inquire into Stanhope’s 
accounts during his Spanish services. Instead, however, of the 
balance turning against him, it proved to be in his favour, and he 
ironically thanked Shippen in the House for assisting him to 
get repaid. On the accession of George I. his political position 
was superior to that of Walpole, and he was appointed one of the 
principal Secretaries of State, Walpole only becoming Paymaster, 
without a seat in the Cabinet. This relative position of the two, 
however, though it continued in the Court and Cabinet, was in 
the House of Commons soon changed—Stanhope, eloquent, 
vigorous, and clear-headed, was too impetuous, dictatorial, and, 
aboye all, indiscreet in his language. He boasted of deceiving the 
foreign ambassadors by telling them the truth; but the English 
House of Commons preferred the cautious sagacity of Walpole. 
In 1716 occurred a political transaction which severed him from 
‘Townshend, and soon after from Walpole, and has exposed his 
memory to some obloquy. This was his journey to Hanover along 
with the King, and his alleged treachery to Townshend in suffering 
the intriguing Earl of Sunderland to have access to the King at 





that city, and in suddenly, in the midst of professions of friendship, 
writing a letter to Townshend announcing his dismissal from the 
Premiership. The present Earl has defended his ancestor with 
some vigour from the charge, but with only partial success. Wal- 
pole, a man singularly free from rancour, never forgave hii, and 
on ‘Townshend's final dismissal the Ministry was reformed. 
With Stanhope as Premier, and Chancellor of the Exchoquer, 
and life and soul of the Government, the governing power 
of the family and its cosmopolitan tendencies had at last fair 
play. While governing England, Stanhope—who on the 2nd 
July was created Viscount Stanhope of Mahon (in Minorca), 
and Baron Stanhope of Elvaston, and in April, 1719, Earl 
Stanhope and Viscount Mahon—kept flying over the Continent as 
supreme diplomatist. No man so successful ever occupied such a 
post. He broke up all European leagues hostile to his policy, com- 
pelled the King of Spain to dismiss Alberoni, and by cementing a 
| firm alliance with the Regent Orleans, reduced the hopes of the 
| Jacobites to zero. All this while he so ruled his party that 
Walpole and Townshend felt it expedient to sink their personal 
| feud, and re-enter the Ministry under him as Paymaster and 
President of the Council. In the height of his success he was 
| seized with a sudden dizziness, and died after less than one day's 
| illness, on 6th February, 1721. His suecess seems to have been 
| owing first to his genuine mental power, and a certain arrogance 
of temper often found in successful English statesmen; secondly, 
to the excessive prominence of foreign politics which he alone 
understood ; and lastly, toa real contempt for money unusual in 
that age. Of the landed possessions, says his descendant, “* which 
his representative now enjoys, scarcely one-fifth is derived from 
him.” 

He purchased, however, from the heiresses of Leunard Lord 
Sussex, the manor of Chevening, in Kent, still the chief seat of his 
family. His successor Philip, second Earl, devoted his life to science, 
as did Earl Charles, the third Earl, the husband of Lady Hester Pitt, 
and the Peer whose eccentricities and democratic opinions fill so 
curious a chapter in the history of the reign of George III. His 
son Philip-Henry, the fourth and late Earl, was also distinguished 
by a character and a line in politics which attracted considerable 
attention, being a democrat under the guise of an ultra-Tory. 
His son, also Philip Henry, the fifth Farl, is the accomplished 
noble who has made the founder illustrious by his history, and 
whose “* War of the Succession” will probably live when the 
Stanhopes are forgotten. He is the one man of the aristocratic 
caste who writes like a Peer, brings, that is, to his history the 
maturity of judgment, the weight of style and thought, which 
should belong to men trained to affairs from boyhood. Though a 
Tory in politics his Toryism is rather royalism, a disposition to 
increase executive power, than that sullen resistance to all change 
usually defined by that nickname. 

William Stanhope, the founder of the Harrington branch of the 
Stanhopes, was descended from Sir John Stanhope, half-brother 
of the first Earl of Chesterfield, who had Elvaston, in Derby- 
shire, as his portion. He was a younger son, but his elder 
brothers dying, he inherited the paterual estates, and led a career 
singularly like that of his fortunate cousin, first Earl Stanhope. 
He was a diplomatist of high merit and a gallant soldier, and 
his field of action was chiefly Spain. Tlis services forced him 
upwards, notwithstanding the dislike which Walpole cherished to 
the name of Stanhope in consequence of his quarrel with the Earl, 
and at last, after having concluded successfully the treaty of 
Seville, William Stanhope was raised to the Peerage as Baron 
Harrington (November 9, 1729), and on the resignation of Lord 
Townshend succeeded him as Secretary of State. Tere his know- 
ledge of foreign affairs was of great service, as in the case of his 
cousin the Earl, but unlike him, he was a silent member of Pavrlia- 
ment. He attached himself particularly to the fortunes of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who had first brought him into favour with the King. 
He was a quiet, sagacious, observing man. ‘The Portuguese 
Ambassador said of him, “ Lord Harrington was not accus- 
tomed to interrupt those who spoke to him.” IIe made no 
personal enemies, and he disarmed all political hostility by his 
conciliatory tact, so that he escaped wonderfully from the libels of 
the day. His integrity is highly spoken of, and, indeed, Neweastle 
has the merit of securing disiutereste.l colleagues, since he always 
appropriated the jobbing to himself. Lord Harrington served in 
some other posts of Government, and from the end of 1746 to 
1751 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He succeeded in this 
post his cousin, the Earl of Chesterfiel1—the exchange of offices 
being forwarded by the coolness of the King towards Harrington, 
who had seceded in February, 1746, in order to gratify Newcastle, 
who, of course, in return only lent hima feeble support. His 
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her auspices young Stanhope soon forgot any awkwarduess or 
scruples he might have brought from England. His pedantry, 


however, remained, but took another form—that of doing every- , 


thing by rule, and endeavouring to acquire the gifts of nature bya 
course of self-tuition. He resolved to be a great statesman and a 
great orator, and he got himself up for both parts with such credit- 
able appearance of success, that not his contempo:aries only, but 
posterity have been puzzled to account for his ultimate failure in 
one point, and the small results from his success in the other. His 
great rule was to be guarded in everything he said or did, with the 
affectation of easy nonchalance and perfect frankness. One of his 
biographers says truly enough, “ he fixessed too much.” He took so 
much pains to do everything in the most suitable and unexception- 
able manner that rivals stepped in before him, and successful y 
anticipated him with their rough and ready stupidity. With a 
strong desire to please every one he met with—high or lov—and a 
just conception of the true character of a gentleman in these respecis, 
he had no real warmth of heart and no real sincerity of character. 
His virtues were cultivated on such an artificial principle, that even 
where they were bond jfile they produced little of the impression 
attaching to reality. His eloquence, though finished to perfection, 
was so carefully studied according to the best models of the 
ancients, that admirable and admired as it was in the select and 
polished assembly of English Peers, it never touched the public 
heart, and laid no solid foundation for a great pubdic reputation. | 
On his return to England from Paris, on the accession of George L,, | 
he was elected to the House of Commons, before he had quite com- 
pleted his legal majority, for the Cornish borough of St. Germans, | 
under the auspices of his cousin, the first Earl Stanhope. 
Speaking ardently in favour of the impeachment of the Duke of | 
Ormonde, he received a hint, couched in complimentary terms, | 
from one of the political friends of the latter nobleman, 
that he had better stay away from Parliament till he had | 
attained his legal majority. So he left the House without voting, 
and went to Paris again, where he remained till recalled at 
the instance of his cousin, who had become Secretary of State, and 
was appointed a Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales. He returned with his character completely formed—a | 
proud, haughty, self-willed man, striving always to influence by | 
drawing-room arts, yet conscious of the ability to govern, and | 
hungering morbidly foy large excitement. He voted with the | 
Ministry until the difference took place between the King and | 
Prince, when he adhered to the latter, and withstood the utmost | 
solicitations of the Court to abandon him, extending, it is said, to 
an offer of a dukedom to his father. ‘The Earl (though a Tory, if 
not a Jacobite,) was very angry, it is said, at his son refusing 
this offer. The young Lord was sufficiently conciliated, however, 
to vote with the Ministers on one or two critical occasions, and 
was rewarded by being appointed in 1723 Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. He declined the Order of the Bath as below his 
dignity. But he never succeeded in the popular assembly, being 
afraid of rude ridicule, and particularly standing in awe of one 
member distinguished in that way. His father’s death in 1726 
placed him in the more appropriate sphere of the House of Lords. 
On the accession of George II. Chesterfield was not placed in any 
high office, but sent on an embassy to the Hague. It was probably 
intended thus to shelve him, but the post exactly suited his talents, 
and he added greatly to his reputation by his management of the 
mission. While there, in 1729, he joined in a secret intrigue with 
Lord Townshend to supplant the Duke of Neweastle, and though 
this failed, and Townshend fell from power in consequence, Sir 
Robert Walpole was so much impressed with the ability of Chester- 
field that he endeavoured to gain him by making him High Steward | 
and giving him the Garter. | 
He returned home in 1732, with impaired health, and then 
resumed his attendance in Parliament, soon quarreling with | 
Walpole, voting against him on the Excise Bill, asking his 
three brothers to do the same in the House of Commons, | 
and being summarily dismissed from h:s office of High Steward, | 
and violently assailed by the Ministerial papers. For two years | 
he played the part of a leader of Opposition, with great zeal, 
even, it is said, submitting to be bled by a noble amateur doctor in 
order to obtain his vote. On the fall of the Minister, however, | 
Chesterfield was not included in the new Ministry, and continued | 
in opposition, speaking very freely, and giving strong personal | 
offence to George II. by an allusion to the battle of Dettingen. 
In 1744, however, Carteret fell, and “ the broad-bottom ” party 
forced their way in, and with them Chesterfield. He was, how- | 
ever, at first only restored to his early embassy to the Hague with a | 
seat in the Cabinet, the King struggling hard but vainly against | 
conceding the latter, or even giving him a personal interview on | 





| 





| well. 


| tration of the jobbers. 


leaving for the Hague. As it was, when Chesterfield on parting 
asked his Majesty’s commands, the King replied gruffly, “ You 
have received your instructions, my Lord!” Towards the end of 
the year 1745, Chesterfield was transferred at his own request, and 
much to the surprise of his friends, to the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, then looked upon as an easy sinecure, the viceroy receiv- 
ing the money and the Secretary for Ireland doing all the work, 
and managing Treland through the select “ managing ” families as 
they were called, of the Orange connection. But Chesterfield had 
another idea of the office. He longed for an arena in which he 
might act the affable sovereign and the impartial governor, and 
he had foundit. There was in him, as in all the class to which the 
Stanhopes belong, a faint and intermittent, but still real, sense of 
social justice, and a covered but immoveable will. He appointed an 
agreeable and unbusiness-like young man as the Secretary, and told 
him he was to take his salary but leave the work to the Lord- 
Lieutenant himself. He threw over the select Orange families, and 
had the audacity to employ a Roman Catholic as his coachman, 
while he kept quiet the Catholic Jacobites by telling them in 
private that if they remained quiet they should have impartial justice, 
but if they rose in rebellion he would prove worse to them than Crom- 
He carried out fully this programme, and Ireland remained 
under his rule more perfectly tranquil during the crisis of ‘*the “45” 


| than it had been for many years before. Chesterfield’s administra- 


tion was a great success, for his government was firm, conciliatory, 
and upright, he eschewing all jobs, and clearing the adminis- 
His theoretical notions of toleration, 
however, were as narrow as those of the other Whig statesmen 


of that age, and he thought that the best way of converting 


the Irish was not merely to give them the means of educa- 
tion, but to enforce the laws which held out a bribe to one 
member of a Catholic family to become a convert at the 
expense of the property of his kindred. In October, 1746, he con- 
sented to exchange the Lord-Lieutenancy for the Secretaryship of 
State in the English Government, being tempted by an idea that 
he could manage the King through Lady Yarmouth. He succeeded, 
indeed, in conciliating the King thoroughly; but he failed in 
governing him, as the mistress was allowed no political influence ; 
and the clever, insinuating, and plastic Chesterfield had soon the 
hard fate to find he was outmanceuvred, and made a nonentity, 
so far as the patronage of the Government was concerned, by the 
man he so much despised—the Duke of Neweastle. At last, im 
January, 1748, he could endure the mortification of his position 


, no longer, and resigned, retiring to his books, and only occasionally 


re-appearing in Parliament. He did one great service more, how- 
ever, to his country, by proposing and carrying, in 1751, the 
reform of the Calendar, against the most insane opposition out of. 
doors. His retirement from public affairs was rendered permanent 
by his increasing deafness, and from this time Chesterfield may be 
said to disappear from the roll of public meu. He had gone down 
to White's the very evening of his resignation of office, and 
resumed the deep gambling which he had been able to intermit 
during the larger excitements of his public career. He also devoted 
himself now to the education of his illegitimate son, to whom the- 
celebrated letters are addressed. Chesterfield had married a daughter 
of the Duchess of Kendal (George I.’s mistress), but had no children 
by her, and regarded her with indifference, holding matrimony itself 
in the light of a troublesome incumbrance. He was a man of 
pleasure, and his idea was to make his son not only a man of 
pleasure, but a model of a polished gentleman. All he succeeded 
in producing was a rather learned, heavy man, without an atom 
of grace or polish, who failed in the House of Commons, and only 
rose to be Envoy at Dresden. The son married secretly during 
his father’s life, but preceded him to the tomb, leaving him to drag 
out a dreary and objectless old age. He adopted and tried to feel 
an interest in the next heir to the Earldom—a descendant of that 
Arthur Stanhope who was on such excellent terms with Cromwell 
—but the young man was completely uncongenial to him, and all 
he could do was to guard as far as possible against the possible 
effects of his tastes by a curious proviso in his will. ‘The Earl had 
felt the mischief of gambling from his own experience, and he 
had always detested ‘‘the turf” as ungentlemanlike—so he pro- 
vided as follows :—‘t In case my god-son, Philip Stanhope, shall 
at any time hereinafter keep, or be concerned in the keeping of 
any racehorses or pack of hounds, or reside one night at New- 
market, that infamous seminary of iniquity and ill-manners, during 
the course of the races there, or shall resort to the said races, or 
shall lose in any one day, at any game or bet whatsoever, the sum of 
500/., then, in any of the cases aforesaid, it is my express wish that he, 
my said god-son, shall forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of 
5,000/. to and for the use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster.” 
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He said that this contingent bequest to the Dean and Chapter was | 


oceasioned by his having found them so sharp and exacting in 
some transactions with them respecting the land on which he had 
built Chesterfield House, that he was sure they would take care to 
exact any penalty incurred by his heir. Before his death his sight 
failed him as well as his hearing ; but he retained his mind and 


memory unimpaired, and when a Mr. Dayrolles called to see him, | 


only half an hour before he died, the old Earl cried out from his 
bed, in a polite though faint tone, ‘Give Dayrollesa chair.” He died 
on 24th March, 1773, in the 79th year of his age, and afte: 
his death, his son’s widow collected all the letters the Earl had ad- 
dressed to her husband in the strictest confidence, and sold them 
to the booksellers for 1,575/. They rose at once to the popularity 
they have scarcely yet lost, and the fame of the old statesman who 
had passed his life in training himself for greatness, who succeeded 
in governing Ireland, and who was, perhaps, of all Peers of his 
time, the one most competent to govern England, rests on a cor- 
respondence which he never dreamed of giving to the world. That 
correspondence has been defined as the “ recipe for going to hell 
gracefully ;" but the letters are full, nevertheless, of a Roche- 
foucauldian wisdom, of deep knowledge of the world, and the few 
living thou hts they contain, have, as living thoughts do, survived 
all the work their author thought important. The Chesterfield’s 
successor, Philip, the fifth Earl, was the father of the present Earl 
George, sixth of the name—a man chiefly known for his consistent 
Toryism, and his devotion to the amusement Lord Chesterfield 
prohibited in his will. The family retains its great properties 
almost unbroken, but exercises for the hour but little political 
influence. 

The true epoch of the greatness of the Stanhopes is the reigns of 
the first Hanoverian Sovereigns. ‘Then, besides Philip Dormer, 
the head of the Chesterfield branch, two other remarkable men 
built up the fortunes of the younger branches of the Stanhope 
family. These were James Stanhope, first Earl Stanhope, and 
William, first Earl of Harrington. ‘The former of these, as we have 
already said, was son of Alexander, youngest son of the first Earl of 
Chesterfield, Alexander was appointed, through his nephew's 
interest, ambassador to Spain during the reign of the imbecile 
Charles II., where, and at the Hague, he earned the character of a 
skilful and honourable representative. His son James was born in 
Paris in 1673, and after a short time passed at Oxford, where he 
made such use of his time as to be afterwards known for his classical 
learning—all the Stanhopes have an instinct for culture,—joined 
his father in the embassy at Madrid. Tn 1691, after a tour to Rome 
and Naples, he entered the army of the Duke of Savoy, and then 
served at the siege of Namur, under William IIL.’s own eye, and 
attracted his especial attention for gallantry. After a brief service 
in Parliament, as member for Newport and then for Cockermouth, 
the Warof Succession drew him to Spain, in command of the vanguard 
of the expedition. In this capacity (combined with the diplomatic’ 
he remained, contributing greatly to the earlier victories, till the 
disastrous defeat of Brihuega left him a prisoner of war till 1712. 
Meanwhile, not ‘satisfied with his achievements as a soldier and 
diplomatist, he had (with many other officers of the army) availed 
himsclf from time to time of the regular cessation of hostilities 
during the winter season to attend in his place in Parliament, 
and had acquired a leading position in the House as a debater and 
manager of the Whig party. ‘‘ Your return,” wrote Walpole to 
him, “ is the only good effect that I ever hoped from our celebrated 
peace.” He showed his own dislike to the peace by refusing 
Bolingbroke’s offer of a personal introduction to Louis XTV., and 
his antagonism to the Tories was so marked that they got Shippen 
appointed to the head of a commission to inquire into Stanhope’s 
accounts during his Spanish services. Instead, however, of the 
balance turning against him, it proved to be in his favour, and he 
ironically thanked Shippen in the House for assisting him to 
get repaid. On the accession of George I. his political position 
was superior to that of Walpole, and he was appointed one of the 
principal Secretaries of State, Walpole only becoming Paymaster, 
without a seat in the Cabinet. This relative position of the two, 
however, though it continued in the Court and Cabinet, was in 
the House of Commons soon changed—Stanhope, eloquent, 
Vigorous, and clear-headed, was too impetuous, dictatorial, and, 
aboye all, indiscreet in his language. He boasted of deceiving the 
foreign ambassadors by telling them the truth; but the English 
House of Commons preferred the cautious sagacity of Walpole. 
In 1716 occurred a political transaction which severed him from 
Townshend, and soon after from Walpole, and has exposed his 
memory to some obloquy. This was his journey to Hanover along 
with the King, and his alleged treachery to Townshend in suffering 
the intriguing Earl of Sunderland to have access to the King at 





that city, and in suddenly, in the midst of professions of friendship, 
writing a letter to Townshend announcing his dismissal from the 
Premiership, The present Earl has defended his ancestor with 
some vigour from the charge, but with only partial success. Wal- 
pole, a man singularly free from rancour, never forgave him, and 
on ‘Townshend's final dismissal the Ministry was reformed. 
With Stanhope as Premier, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and life and soul of the Government, the governing power 
of the family and its cosmopolitan tendencies had at last fair 
play. While governing England, Stanhope—who on the 2nd 
July was created Viscount Stanhope of Mahon (in Minorca), 
and Baron Stanhope of Elvaston, and in April, 1719, Earl 
Stanhope and Viscount Mahon—kept flying over the Coutinent as 
supreme diplomatist. No man so successful ever occupied such a 
post. He broke up all European leagues hostile to his policy, com- 
| pelled the King of Spain to dismiss Alberoni, and by cementing a 
firm alliance with the Regent Orleans, reduced the hopes of the 
Jacobites to zero. All this while he so ruled his party that 
Walpole and Townshend felt it expedient to sink their personal 
| feud, and re-enter the Ministry under him as Paymaster and 
| President of the Council. In the height of his success he wa: 
| seized with a sudden dizziness, and died after less than one day's 
| illness, on 6th February, 1721. His suecess seems to have been 
| owing first to his genuine mental power, and a certain arrogance 
of temper often found in successful English statesmen; secondly, 
to the excessive prominence of foreign politics which he alone 
understood ; and lastly, toa real contempt for money unusual in 
that age. Of the landed possessions, says his descendant, “ which 
his representative now enjoys, scarcely one-fifth is derived from 
him.” 

He purchased, however, from the heiresses of Leunard Lord 
Sussex, the manor of Chevening, in Kent, still the chief seat of his 
family. His successor Philip, second Earl, devoted his life to science, 
as did Earl Charles, the third Earl, the husband of Lady Hester Pitt, 
and the Peer whose eccentricities and democratic opinions fill so 
curious a chapter in the history of the reign of George III. His 
son Philip-Henry, the fourth and late Earl, was also distinguished 
by a character and a line in politics which attracted considerable 
attention, being a democrat under the guise of an ultra-ory. 
His son, also Philip Henry, the fifth Farl, is the accomplished 
noble who has made the founder illustrious by his history, and 
whose “* War of the Succession” will probably live when the 
Stanhopes are forgotten. He is the one man of the aristocratic 
caste who writes like a Peer, brings, that is, to his history the 
maturity of judgment, the weight of style and thought, which 
should belong to men trained to affairs from boyhood. Though a 
Tory in polities his Toryism is rather royalism, a disposition to 
increase executive power, than that sullen resistance to all change 
usually defined by that nickname. 

William Stanhope, the founder of the Harrington branch of the 
Stanhopes, was descended from Sir John Stanhope, half-brother 
of the first Karl of Chesterfield, who had Elvaston, in Derby- 
shire, as his portion. He was a younger son, but his elder 
brothers dying, he inherited the paternal estates, and led a career 
singularly like that of his fortunate cousin, first Earl Stanhope. 
He was a diplomatist of high merit and a gallant soldier, and 
his field of action was chiefly Spain. Tis services forced him 
upwards, notwithstanding the dislike which Walpole cherished to 
the name of Stanhope in consequence of his quarrel with the Earl, 
and at last, after having concluded successfully the treaty of 
Seville, William Stanhope was raised to the Peerage as Baron 
Harrington (November 9, 1729), and on the resignation of Lord 
Townshend succeeded him as Secretary of State. Here his know- 
ledge of foreign affairs was of great service, as in the case of his 
cousin the Earl, but unlike him, he was a silent member of Pavrlia- 
ment. He attached himself particularly to the fortunes of the Duke 
of Newcastle, who had first brought him into favour with the King. 
He was a quiet, sagacious, observing man. ‘The Portuguese 
Ambassador said of him, “ Lord Harrington was not accus- 
tomed to interrupt those who spoke to him.” Te made no 
personal enemies, and he disarmed all political hostility by his 
conciliatory tact, so that he escaped wonderfully from the libels of 
the day. Ilis integrity is highly spoken of, and, indeed, Neweastle 
has the merit of securing disinterested colleagues, since he always 
appropriated the jobbing to himself. Lord Harrington served in 
some other posts of Government, and from the end of 1746 to 
1751 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He succeeded in this 
post his cousin, the Earl of Chesterfield—the exchange of offices 
being forwarded by the coolness of the King towards Harrington, 
who had seceded in February, 1746, in order to gratify Newcastle, 
who, of course, in return only lent hima feeble support. His 
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Irish administration has left no special mark in history, but on | 
February 9th, 1742, he was raised to the Peerage as Viscount | 
Petersham and Earl of Harrington. He died, September 8, 1756. | 
His son and grandson, William and Charles, second and third 
Earls of Harrington, require no special notice, except that the 
former, who took to a military career, distinguished himself | 
at the battle of Fontenoy. ‘The two succeeding Earls, Charles | 
and Leicester, fourth and fifth Earls, were brothers. The former 
was known in early life as a leader of fashion and the husband of 
Miss Foote, the latter as an eccentric man of a shade of politics 
which it was difficult to define, except, perhaps, by saying that he 
held every opinion for exactly the opposite reason assigned by 
other persons, and his political career, neither Whig nor Tory, 
was replete] by some similar paraloxical rule. Ilis son, the present 
Earl, is a minor. 

Possessed of three Earldoms and great estates, with a history 
which is for four reigns that of Great Britain, the descendants 
of Somerset’s henchman rank among the greatest families of the 
land, and their double history is, perhaps, best told in one curious 
fact. While they have governed Ireland and conquered Spain, , 
distinguished themselves as diplomatists, /ittérateurs, and scholars, , 
and furnished one great Premier, they are still known to the | 
public chiefly by three contributions to social life—the Chesterfield 
coat, the Petersham hat, and the Stanhope carriage. 








THE OPPOSITION IN THE NEW CHAMBER. 
[From our SpectaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
London, November 4, 1863. 


Many and divers, indeed, have been the speculations indulged in 
on the other side of the Channel, as to what the Emperor will or | 
will not say at the opening of the French Chambers. 

Some have shown themselves inclined to think that his would | 
not be a warlike policy. Others have fondly cherished a hope that | 
the long-expected note of war was about to be sounded for the sake 
of Poland. By others it has been given out that the Emperor, | 
nettled at the reluctance of England to side decidedly with him, | 
and tired of the double-edged policy of Austria, has a mind to try 
what flirting again with Russia will do, and is prepared to declare 
his intention to make the bringing together of the Court of the | 
Tuileries and the Court of St. Petersburg peacefully advantageous | 
to Poland. 

The truth appears to be, that to no man on earth has this 
mystery been as yet unravelled. To-morrow only will there be an 
end to all conflicting rumours and random surmises ; to-morrow will | 
it be known what the Emperor of the French has in store for the 
world, unless he takes delight in protracting that state of anxious, 
still silent, suspense which is the most flattering homage that can be 
paid to the unchecked magnitude of his power. Much also has | 
has been said about the part which the Opposition in the forth- 
coming Legislature ought to play, and the way in which the task 
should be performed to tell on the management of public affair:— 
a subject on which, unhappily, opinions in the Liberal party seem 
greatly to disagree. Must the opponents try to act in concert at 
any price, or fight separately, each of them following the swing of 
his own personal feelings and individual convictions ? 

These are the two courses under consideration. Which is prefer- 
able? This much is sure, that the opponents in the new Legisla- 
tive Body will impersonate divergent principles. M. Berryer and 
M. Marie, although elected by the same constituency, are not 
likely to take the same view of the occupation of Rome. M. Jules | 
Favre and M. Thiers can hardly be expected to tug at the same 
oars. That they will agree on questions of internal policy is | 
probable enough; but what about foreign policy? M. Thiers 
cannot but speak against any attempt to rescue Poland, if he 


| 
| 


speaks at all. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to remind the reader in what 
strains of impassioned eloquence M. Thiers, in the celebrated 
sitting of the 19th of November, 1831, contended that to go to 
war for the sake of Poland amounted to sheer insanity. Was not 
Poland a measureless plain destitute of defensible frontiers? What 
more chimerical could be conceived than the hope of a country like 
Poland being made independent? Had the Court of Versailles, 
whilst aiming at the creation of a trans-Atlantic Republic, attempted 
to revive Poland? Had the French Revolution, with its fourteen 
armies, been able to achieve anything of the sort? Was not 
Napoleon himself found unequal to the task? Who could deny 
that Frederick the Great would have shrunk from the partition, 
had he not been aware of the utter impossibility effectually to 
connect the cause of Europe with that of Poland ? 

No speech, let it be remembered, made at that time a deeper | 


sensation in the French Chamber. If the impressive outpourings 
of M. Manguin, the weighty arguments of M. Bignon, the 
shrewd remarks of M. de Lafayette fell dead to the ground in the 
Legislative Assembly; if the wrath of the people, actually threaten- 
ing insurrection, was confronted by the Government; if Poland 


| was abandoned, this was to a great extent due to the exertions of 


M. Thiers, to his political influence, to his oratorical powers. 


| Unless, therefore, he has wonderfully changed his mind ever 
since, he is certain to oppose, in the Polish question at least, some 


of the most popular representatives of the Parisian workmen. 

The case is a hard one, and this is the very reason why not a 
few are for the adoption of a high-wrought system of Parliamentary 
strategy intended and calculated to impart to the Opposition unity 
both of purpose and action. According to them, the main point 


| for the opponents is to set aside their individual tendencies or 
views, so far as they are of a nature to stand in the way of a well- 


concerted attack. Let every member of the Opposition make up 
his mind to pass over in silence any point on which his opinion is 
at variance with the opinion of the majority of his companions in 
arms ; let, in the drama to be performed, the various parts be so 
distributed that the opponents should not run the risk of opposing 
one another, the province of M. Jules Simon being, for example, 
to denounce the unlawful practices resorted to during the elections ; 
that of M. Thiers to lay bare the disordered state of the Imperial 
finances; that of M. Guéroult to urge against the occupation of 


| Mexico such arguments as could not safely find their way into his 


paper, the Opinione Nationale, and so forth. 

This is the plan suggested by those who, little regardful of the 
means, look, above all, to the end. They point to the fact that the 
character of the last elections, as regards the Liberal party, was 
compromise, and they maintain that the deputies are bound to pre- 
serve this character in the discharge of the trust. Freedom and 
retrenchment were the only watchwords of the Liberal party 
during the last electoral struggle. It was because M. Berryer, 
a Legitimist ; M. Thiers, an Orleanist ; M. Jules Favre, a Republi- 
can; were considered equally anxious to demand freedom and 
retrenchment, that they were elected side by side, despite the well- 
known difference of their religious and political tenets. Hence 
the conclusion that the members of the Parliamentary Opposition 
would bafile the expectation of the electors, should they fail to 
concentrate their forces almost exclusively in a common attempt at 
vindicating freedom and obtaining retrenclinent. I need not say 
that to many Liberal and high-miuded politicians the proposed stra- 
tegy seems very objectionable. France hankers, no doubt, after 
economy and liberty ; but there are other questions to which she is 
not indifferent, and will not suffer her representatives to show them- 
selves indifferent. M. Berryer was not elected on condition he should, 
in his own thoughts, give the occupation of Rome the go-by. M. 
Thiers was not elected on condition he should refrain from publicly 
stating on what grounds he may consider a war against Russia as 
dangerous and impolitic. The electors, who knew what the 
opinions of these gentlemen were, and chose to be represented by 


| them in spite of their opinions, have now no right to demand that 
| those should on this or that topic remain mute, whose business it 


is to think for themselves and to speak out their mind. It is the 
duty of any one who stands where his voice is sure to sound well, 
to say manfully, on any question, what he thinks is conducive to 
the welfare of his country, and no party compact can exempt a 
public servant in Parliament from the fulfilment of that duty. 
Moreover, what could possibly be the practical result of the con- 
trary course? The foes of the Empire in the Legislative 
Body are numerically too weak by far cither to grasp at 
power, or to screw out of those in whom it is vested anything 
beyond paltry concessions scarcely worth fighting for. They 
have much to pant after, but little to expect. heirs, in 


| point of substantial advantages to be gained, is the position 


of poor clerks longing for the extra forty pounds a year that are to 
change a maintenance into a competence. From the plan sug- 
gested, they would derive no material profit, whilst they would lose 
by it that moral authority and dignified position which are, at 
present, the only means of influence within their reach. Much as 
unity of action may be desirable, it is bought too dear whenever 
the price paid for it is a feigned surrender of opinion in matters of 
paramount importance, or an unmanly submission of conscience to 


discipline. A FREEMAN. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL AND ‘HE “ RECORD.” 
To tne Eprror or rue “ Specrator.” 
23 Sussex place, Kensington, November 5, 1863. 
Srr,—I perceive that the Guardian has thought it worth while 
to repeat one of the Record’s  unhistorical” statements, to the effect 
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that I ** have ordered the entire stock (of the private copies of my 
book on the Pentateuch) printed in Natal to be burnt.” 

As the Record reflects at the same time upon yourself and others | 
for passing censure upon its conduct in reference to this matter at | 
the end of last year, I think it right to say that the Record has 
been misinformed ; that I left no * stock ” of my book in Natal; 
but brought to England every one of the small number of 
copies printed, except one or two, which | submitted to the judg- 
ment of confidential friends there, as I did here, before publishing, 
and which I requested them to burn, instead of returning them to 
me by post, when I forwarded copies of the English = — 
L am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Narar. 


Hine Arts. 
sieagliiinadl 
EXHIBITION OF THE LIVERPOOL INSTITUTION OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Externe the exhibition of the Liverpool Institution of Fine 
Arts, one is immediately and agreeably struck by the absence 
of that array of sleek and smiling gentlemen and elaborately 
dressed ladies which too frequently displays its extensive 
and complacent front to the unadmirivg spectator. This 
result is, no doubt, partly dne to the wholesome rule which 
forbids the exhibition by any artist of more thav two portraits: 
and, with the high standard of excellence attained by the 
pictures actually exhibited, gives the gallery an unusually 
good general effect; while a bust or statue here and there 
judiciously placed. relieves the spectator from the impression, 
forced on him by most exhibition-rooms, that he has strayed into 
the back premises of some large picture-dealer. Of course, the 
pictures are not all novelties. It is the ambition of every painter 
in oil colours to have his picture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
or, at least, at some one of the London galleries; so that a pro- 
vincial exhibition necessarily contains many old friends. But it | 
is none the worse for that. The second view of a good painting, | 
like the second hearing of a good piece of music, gives almost 
equal pleasure with the first ; and it is often as difficult to form a 
correct judgment at first sight of a picture as of a horse; so that, 
if it were possible, it would be as desirable to have the one upon 
trial as the other. Mr. H. Hunt's “King of Hearts” and | 
portrait of Dr. Lushington, Mr. M. Anthony's largely conceived | 
and impressive “ Relic of the Old Feudal Time,” Miss E. 
Osborn’s “Escape of Lord Nithisdale,’ and the landscapes of | 
Mr. W. Davis, Mr. H. Moore, and others, which add strength 
and interest to the present exhibition, have already been seen 
and admired. On the other hand, one may chance to meet some 
old enemies. But in Lancashire free trade is professed as a 
principle, and there is no protective magic in the letters R.A. to | 
save their owner from finding his true level. This he may 
chance to find a high. Witness the * Desdemona | 
interceding for Cassio,” by Mr. Pickersgill, R.A. (149). 

Probably the most remarkable of the new pictares is that called | 
“ Salome, the Daughter of Herodias ” (160), contributed by Mr. 
F. Leighton. The damsel that “ pleased Herod with her dancing” 
is represented in modern bayadere fashion, balanced on tiptoe, 
with arms indolently wreathed aloft and head drooping on her 
shoulder, as she postures, rather than dances, before the easily | 
deceived tetrarch. This, at least, may be assumed, though the | 
king is not there. The dancer, whose peculiar action, and long, | 
flowing robe of dazzling white, betraying rather than concealing | 
so much of her form as it does not leave bare, make her appear of 
an extraordinary height, fills the canvas from top to bottom, and 
almost from side to side; so that there is scarcely room for the 
dark-complexioned woman in the background, who supplies with 
cymbals the modicum of music needed to inspire the dancer's 
The technical merits of the picture, | 





voluptuous movements. 
especially the painting of the hands and arms, are very great : 
and, [ suppose, the work accurately represents what the arti-t 
intended. But I confess to being very tired of the monotony in 
Mr. Leighton’s representations of womankind. They are nearly 
all of one kind, and that none of the highest, and it seems a pity | 
to waste so much good drawing and painting upon the class to 
which this posture-maker belongs. Mr. I. Smallfield exhibits a | 
picture, “ After Sunset Merrily ” (105), which by its unaffected 
expression and the more than accustomed vigour of its execution | 
will greatly add to his reputation. ‘The merriment of the Italian 
peasant family, who are the actors in the scene, consists in the 
glee of an infant boy at his success in eliciting sound, with a 


| ss 


| means to say “‘No 


| complacently in his mirror. 


‘which English artists, in their 
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lying back after the day’s toil on a stone bench, sets the 
boy on his breast, and laughingly approves the early musical 
efforts of his little son. The effect of the sunburnt figures, re- 
| lieved against the bright pale yellow of the evening sky, is novel, 
and at first sight a little startling by its strangeness; but this 
latter feeling wears off on further acquaintance, though there 


remains a doubt whether any sky in any climate could be so 


jentirely without gradation from the horizon upwards. The 


simple tale told and common feelings eloquently expressed in this 
picture, and (with inferior but still pleasing effect) in another 
of the same class by Mr. W. Nichol, called “ Good Night, Daddy,” 
989)—a title which leaves no need for explanation—are very 
preferable to the forced, not to say disagreeable humour of such a 
subject as Mr, Craig's “Origin of the Scoteh Bagpipes ” (15), 
where a boy has got his grandmother's eat “ in chancery,” and, 

pinching the animal's tail till she squalls with fright and pain, 

gets his own ears pulled in return by the offended granddame. 

The cottage-room is crowded with figures, having no very clear 
relation to the matter—which, if it ie intended for a homily upon 
the cruelty which seems inseparable from the young culprit’s age 
and sex, is yet scarcely one adapted for pictorial representation. 
Think of living iu a room where the pictures on the wall suggest 
only noise and physical pain! 

A word must be said in commendation of the earnest, almost 
ecstatic, religious expression of Mr. Gale’s little ‘Greek Pilgrim” 
(1164); of the fair child absorbed in “ Mental Arithmetic” (41), 
so delicately yet firmly painted by Mrs. Anderson; of Mr. F. 
Dillon’s * Fellah Women carrying Water” (335), which has all 
of that artist’s accustomed refinement, and more than his usual 
freedom of handling and delicacy of colour; and of “ fl Pense- 
rosa” (290), in which Mr. Dicksee has succeeded in painting the 
face of a nun, which is neither so fat as to be altogether unspiri- 
tual, nor so emaciated asto be ugly. Mr. F. Tepham, jun., and 
Mr. John Lee have each sent a picture of much merit, “ An 
Affray during the "45" (227), and “ The Book-stall” (459). But 
the latter must beware of sacrificing everything for photographic 


| minuteness of detail; the other of the sin far more serious for a 


young artist—of careless and slovenly painting. 

There is here a good opportunity of studying the characteristic 
differences between our own and Continental schools of painting. 
Lost Labour” (66), by Mr. G. Schlesinger, where the sexagena- 
rian butler or coachman has donned his best livery to make love 
to the pretty Jady’s-maid, who is well enough pleased to hear 
her praises sung by any swain, however uncaptivating, but 
” in the end; Mr. Schmidt's “ Paying-day of 
the Taxes in a Village” (361), in which the self-important little 
official is cross-examining a handsome peasant about the taxable 
value of his property, and the “ Visit to the Young Widow” (258), 
by Carl Lasch, are favourable, though not very eminent, examples 
'of German art. But better than any of these is the little picture 
| by M. Edouard Frere, “ In Despair” (1138). The utter despond- 
ence of a little boy at the thought (it may be) of facing, unpre- 
| pared, the village schoolmaster, or at the loss of his favourite toy, 
| is here as completely expressed by the child's posture as he leans 
with head on arm against the wall—especially by the helpless 
slouch of the left leg, as if you saw his face drowned in tears. 
| One is struck by the cultivated strength and easy certainty of 
‘the work compared with that of our own countrymen. Which of 
them could have produced a pair of pictures so perfect in their 
way as the “ Nobleman’s Toilet” and “ The Last Look” (333 and 
332), by M. Fichel? I know no English artist who could have so 


| given the respectful attention of the valet and the easy non- 


chalance of the master in the one, or the confident, semi-disdain- 
ful air and face of the nobleman in the other, as he passes full- 
fledged from the hands of his servant and contemplates himself 
If the colour of our rivals be often 
monotonous and clayey, it more frequently escapes the discords of 
uncomprehensive copyism of 
‘nature” are too commonly guilty. However, I do not mean 
to include, under any terms of commendation, the vulgar com- 
mon-places of M. Girardot 138 and 330). 

The exhibition is well furnished with landscape. Next to Mr. 
Anthony’ s, already mentioned, Mr. Leader's picture, “ Parting 
Day” (43), takes precedence. No better illustration of Gray’s 
“rugged elms and yew trees’ shade,” can be imagined. The 


village church, half-hidden in the solemn shade of elm and yew, 
| stands surrounded by the gravestones which guard the sleep of the 


“ forefathers of the hamlet,” and separated from the foreground 
by the sunk fence which parts the dead from the living. It is a 


peacock’s quill, from the strings of a mandoline, which the | picture full of poetry, the religious stillness of the hour and 
young mother holds for his amusement, while the father,| place worthily expressed by firm drawing and honest painting. 
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Mr. G. S. Walters also exhibits an exceedingly good sunset 
picture (381). The scene is among the wooded hills that skirt 
the Dart, and autumn the time of year ; and the glowing colours 
and rich purple shadows of sundown are broadly and effectively 
treated. Mr. Duncan contributes a “ Wreck on the Coast” (55), 
possessing the same qualities, both good and bad (including a 
certain woolliness in the sea-foam and spray), as he displays in 
his better known water-colour drawings. Besides these, Mr. W. 
B. Scott’s carefully studied mountain streams, with their moss- 


grown rocks and overhanging trees (364 and 733); Mr. V. Cole's | 
“ Brook” (271); Mr. Pyne’s “Canal at Venice” (178); Mr. | 


Boddington’s “ Autumn Evening, N.W.” (200), which is so care- 
fully studied from nature that one almost wonders at its missing 
the life and spirit which are, indeed, beyond the reach of mere 
workmanship; and the Welsh landscapes exhibited by Ifans 


Gude, especially the “Scene on the Llugwy” (75), all possess | 


great merit according to the peculiar manners of their respective 
authors. But Mr. Whaite is entangled in the meshes of an 
artificial scale of colour and mamer of painting which almost 
belie his early promise. Ilis “ Rainbow” (154) is far more 
astonishing than pleasing. 

There is a room devoted to water-colour drawings. But there 
is little novelty in it, and except an “ Evening” (627), by Mr. 


Shalders; a “Sunset” (1198), by Mr. Walters; “Rye from the 


Marshes” (625), by Mr. Hine, and two drawings by Mr. Glennie, 
one in Copenhagen (639), and avether in the Roman Campagna 
(640), there is little to detain the visitor. There is also some 
sculpture, bringing up the total number of works exhibited to 
1,240. Among sc many I fear I have overlooked many ; but I 
have mentioned those that appeared more particularly to deserve 
notice. V. 


Che 
cit Seo 
MR. FECHTER’S NEW PLAY. 

Mr. Fecnten seems to have definitively deserted the line of cha- 
racter in which he first attracted English attention. Perhaps, 
after all, Shakespere was never really congenial to him, and the 
personations of Hamlet and Othello, with which he took London 
by storm, were only brilliant proofs of his own versatility, intended 
as propitiatory offerings to English national feeling, for since 
taking the management of the Lyceum Theatre he has certainly 


never held out any Shakesperian promises, and as long as the style | 


of melodraina, inaugurated with the ““Duke’s Motto,” continues to 
attract the public, there does not seem much probability that he will. 
At all events, after a long run, M. Paul Feval’s play has been with- 
drawn, and a new melodrama of a somewhat similar character was 
produced last week. ‘The theatre has been closed for some con- 
siderable time, during which extensive alterations have been made 
behind the curtain, with the object of revolutionizing the present 
systems of construction and shifting of scenery. In this, Mr. 
Fechter has certainly done great things, and many of the scenes 
are really masterpieces of constructive carpentering. The audience 
has to accept the drawback of long and frequent intervals for the 


erection of the “ practicable” paths, bridges, and mountain passes, | 


but Mr. Fechter's new stage machinery certainly gives his scenery 
a far greater air of reality than any obtained under the old system 
of ‘simple scene-painting; and not scene-building. 

“Bel Demonio,” advertised with such an air of mystery for 
months past, can scarcely be called a fair title for the play now 
produced, as the assumption by the hero of that romantic title is 
only an implied episode of the story. Angelo, a man of the 
people, of unknown parentage, loves, and is loved by, Lena, the 
daughter of Count Campireali, a chief supporter of the Orsini 
faction at Rome at the close of the sixteenth century. ‘he 
Count and his son, in addition to their scorn and contempt for 
Angelo, have determined to marry Lena, willing or unwilling, to 
one of the Orsini. Angelo carries away Lena, and is united to her 
by a mysterious priest, who is afterwards identified with the cele- 
brated Cardinal Montalto. After cleverly contrived escapes and 
personal encounters with the followers of Campireali, in one of 
which his son is killed, Lena is seized by them, and Angelo only 
saves himself by flight. Under the name of Bel Demonio, a 
bandit chief, he is supposed to exterminate the Orsini, and Lena is 
in some hot very intelligible way, condemned to be buried alive in 
the crypt of a convent of which the last surviving Orsini is 
abbess, and in which Cardinal Montalto is also detained a virtual 
prisoner in order to further the chances of the Orsini faction at 
Rome, where a conclave is then being held. By cleverly managed 
devices, Angelo, as a wine-seller, and one of his followers as a 
wounded soldier, obtain admission into the guard-room of the 


convent. They dispose of the soldiers in charge by deep potations, 
admit their followers, and Angelo ultimately rescues Lena from her 
| fearful grave. Before they can escape, however, they are once more 
| overpowered by Campireali, and just as all hope seems lost, a 
| preconcerted signal of three guns fired at Rome, announces that 
| the decrepit and dying Cardinal Montalto has been elected Pope 
‘by the conclave. He immediately throws off his mask of feeble- 
ness, and, as Sixtus V., throws his unassailable protection over 
' Angelo and Lena. 


This, it will be seen, is an essentially sensation drama. It is 
divided into four acts and twelve tableaux, and Mr. Brougham’s 
object has distinctly been the subdivision of the story into twelve 
startling situations, and though the scenery has greatly helped 
him in attaining his object, it has not been done without damage 
to the story as a whole, and necessitates a spasmodic mode of 
developing the plot which is far from conducive to any sustained 
interest. Besides, it makes sensations too common, and where 
| there are twelve, distinctly announced and prepared for as such, 
"excitement must necessarily flag occasionally, if only by comparison 
with the most effective. But the chief defect of Mr. Brougham’s 
play is that it affords so little scope for Mr. Fechter himself 
as Angelo. With the exception of one or two impassioned love 
scenes, there is but little opportunity for display of his un- 
questionable genius, and far less than in even the “ Duke's 
| Motto.” In that play, the great point was his impersonation of 
| the supposed dwarf, in which he had distinctly to act acting, and 
| to act a distinctive character known to the audience in his capacity 

of another equally well-known character. In_ his disguise in ‘+ Bel 

Demonio,” however, good as his acting is, it is merely the imperso- 

nation of a silly rustic, without any character at all, and only 

marked by loutish manners. ‘The best point is, perhaps, where he 

sings a country ballad in order to open communications with his 
| confederate without exciting suspicion, and the careless man- 
ner without exaggerated emphasis, in which Mr. Fechter 
does this is extremely effective. The other characters are all 
fairly represented, Mr. Brougham as Montalto, Mr. Emery as 
Angelo's comrade, especially so. Miss Kate Terry Zooks the heroine 
admirably, but has little to do in the way of acting. Altogether, 
| however successful the play may be as a mere scenic sensation 
| story, Mr. Fechter certainly does not give his powers fair scope by 
_ confining himself to the part of a mere melodramatic lover. One 
| thing, however, is essential, if ‘ Bel Demonio” is to have along run, 
and that is some curtailment of the intervals between the tableau, 
as at present, though hy no means a spun-out play, it is protracted 
| by these incessant intervals to a length of three hours and a 
| half. AMATEUK. 


| banat deena lt 
BOOKS. 
onceliliiaeates 
Tile KEY TO NATURE'S SECRETS.* 

We think it was the late Mr. Buckle who passed the highest 
| possible encomium on the intuitive and “deductive” powers of 
| women. But had he lived to hear of the three American ladies 
| whose intuitive achievements. are recorded in this work,—Mrs. 
Klizabeth Denton, Mrs. Anne Denton Cridge, and Mrs. Lucielle 
| Do Viel,—he would not have limited his panegyric to the tem- 
| peraté language of comparative eulogy. They have assuredly 
| done more for the sciences than all the great men of former days 
put together, for they have inaugurated a new method by which 
all the unsolved problems of history, archwology, paleontology, 
astronomy, and generally, we may say at once, any problem 
whatever which depends on a knowledge of the past, may be 
completely and absolutely solved, Nor is this method a very 
recondite one, so long as you can procure the proper human 
organizations for your purpose,—which must, indeed, be a mere 
| tentative process. For the preseut, these three ladies can scarcely 

feel that they are right in remaining-in their present private 

domestic sphere. What should we say of a man so wonderfully 
| organ‘zed that he could, under simple and easy couditions, restore 
‘all the doubtful episodes of history, and fill up the lacunz of 
| geological and zoological theory—in short, decide the cosmogony 
| of Moses and the truth of the Flood, support or refute Colenso, 
| substantiate or overthrow the Egyptology of Bunsen, answer 
Renan, correct Niebubr, revise Gibbon, supersede Froude, 

determine with certainty who wrote “ Junius,” and who was the 
| Man in the Iron Mask, put an end to all the controversies between 
| Owen and Huxley, define absolutely the limits of trath in the 
| theory of Mr. Darwin, and probably even solve the doubts as to 











| * Nature's Secreis; or, Psychometric Researches. By William Denton, Lecturer on 
| Geology, Boston, U.8., and ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Denton. Edited, with an initroduction, 
| by a Clergyman of the Church of England, London: Houlston and Wright. 
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the condition of sun, moon, and stars? Should we not say that 
such a man owed a duty to society and science, that he ought at 
once to place his wonderful faculties at the disposal of the Royal 
Society, and the Geological Society, and the Antiquarian 
Society, and so to dispose his life as to solve within its 
limits the problems most important to human progress? 
We fear that Mrs. Denton, Mrs. Cridge, and Mrs. Do Viel are 
not as yet fully alive to their responsibilities in this respect ; Lut 
we hope the voice of an eager and expectant public may awaken 
them to it,—even though it be at heavy sacrifices to the private 
peace of Mr. Denton, Mr. Cridge, and Mr. Do Viel,—when we have 
fully explained to our readers what these ladies can do for us. 

It seems, then, that in the case of these ladies the faculty to 
which the German novelist Zschokke laid a very partial and 
modest claim has received wonderful development. Zschokke 
mentions a curious power which he now and then discovered in 
himself, and in one other Tyrolese peasant, and for which he 
could not in theleast account. Some half-dozen times, he tells 
us, it occurred to him in life, on seeing a perfectly strange face, 
to have a picture of some scene pass vividly before his imagina- 
tion in which that face had been concerned, and he invariably 
found,—so he tells us,—that the scene was really one from the 
life of the person so seen. For example, he met in a German 
inn for the first time some young man who was boasting un- 
pleasantly and loudly over his beer, and as he looked at him a 
vision came before him of some scene in which the youth had 
robbed his master’s till, which he detailed to him minutely, the 
youth in amazement confessing the truth, which had never before 
been known. Zschokke says the same thing occurred to him 
on other occasions, always arbitrarily, never with any useful result 
to himself, and that he met with one Tyrolese who had, and 
exercised at times, the same strange power. Whether Zschokke's 
story be true or not, he was a man of very high reputation, and 
tells it in a way which one could not easily consider men- 
dacious. He does not profess to understand it, to have any 
theory about it, or attach any value to it. 

But the ladies whose doings are recorded in this work have 
methodized Zschokke's faculty, and even induced Mr. Den- 
ton to reduce it partially to theory. They say that when any 
particle of matter is placed on the forehead of a person of pecu- 
liar organization (whom they call a psychometer, not apparently 


because such a person measures souls or psychical phenomena, | 
Ps) I 


but because she is a psychical measure of material phenomena), 


_ Denton, what we can see happening in the case of those prepared 
plates, no doubt really happens with every atom of matter. 
Pictures of surrounding events are always sinking into the 
material world, followed by other pictures, and so on ; and every 
atom thus sucks in the pictorial chronicle of all that has happened 

_in its neighbourhood, becoming a sort of pictorial sponge, which 

/may be made to yield it up again to a sensitive organization. 

“You cannot walk into and out of a room without leaving a 

| portion of your influence in that room, which will continue as long 

| as the bricks and mortar endure. You cannot sit upon a chair 
but the chair receives from you that which can convey to a 
| Sensitive person the idea of your presence and your mental 
| peculiarities.” Nay, we are told that if, in trying to destroy the 
tokens, say, of a murder, you break up the bricks of a house in 
| which it was committed, you only multiply the witnesses to that 
murder a millionfold,—on the somewhat difficult assumption, at 
least, that there should be a million Mrs. Cridges, or Mrs. 
| Dentons, or Mrs. Do Viels to put an atom of the brickdust on 

'the forehead, and immediately reveal the history of said brick- 

| dust’s neighbourhood. 

No doubt it will be to Mr. Denton a question, as Father New- 
man calls it, for “further development,” as to how far from any 
atom of matter its pictorial power reaches. But, as we said before, 
it is clearly not limited by the radius of ordinary vision. With a bit 
of fresco from inside of Cicero's villa at Pompeii on her forehead, 
Mrs. Denton is enabled to report an entertainment in the amphi- 
theatre of that place before the eruption of A.D. 79, and to give 
a description of the terrified groups flying from the eruption out- 
side the city. It is obvious that the radius of association, as we 
may call it, must, therefore, be greatly wider than the radius of 
vision, as no one inside Cicero’s villa could, in all probability, 
have inspected the equestrian feats in the amphitheatre, and 
seen the confusion that followed the eruption, especially as Mrs. 
Denton reports it all dark inside the villa on that terrible occa- 
sion. So also, as we have said, no eye in the midst of a vein of 
copper could see anything at all, still less an eye in the heart of 
the central fire of the earth. 

Aguin, there is a further field for development as to the mode 
by which the particle of matter on the forehead restores moral 
impressions. Is it only through the physical pictures, or also 
directly? Thus Mrs. Denton, with a bit of mosaic from the 
baths of Caracalla in Rome on her forehead, reports, “the influ- 
ence of this room is that of great gaiety and voluptuousness. 





that person has visions, more or less controllable at pleasure, of | This influence is very strong, and I feel as if it must have been 


all the events that have passed within a certain distance (uot 
very well defined) of that particle of matter, from the commence- 
ment of its existence to the present moment. ‘Thus the “ psycho- 
meter” 


frequented by men and women who, at certain times, laying 


| aside all restraint, abandoned themselves to the intoxication of 


pleasure and sensual enjoyment.” From this language, inter- 


takes a bit of mosaic from Cicero's villa in Pompeii and | preted strictly, one would infer that the “fragment of mosaic’ 


puts it on her forchead,—and immediately has visious of all sorts | had directly absorbed moral, or rather immoral, feelings. Perhaps, 
of things that happened in Pompeii before its submersion by the | however, this may be a fulse inference, and that Mrs. Deuton's 


lava of Vesuvius up to that event. 
by any particular range from the site of the villa in question, still 
less by the area that would have been visible to an eye stationed 
at the point whence the bit of mosaic was tuken,—for the 
“psychometer” sees freely where the human eye could see 
nothing. Thus, a bit of copper taken out of the bowels of the 
earth is put upon the lady's forehead, and she at once sees the 
whole vein of copper from which it was extracted, nay, she can 
go below it, and see the lower strata through which it had slowly 
been forced up, and by a great effort of will and audacity can 
even travel down to the central fire in the heart of the earth 
whence all the molten substance of it originally came. Nor 
do we see why she should stop there. When told to “ go further 
back in time” the psychometer is able, it seems, to comply freely 
with that frank request; and we regret, therefore, very much 
that she should have stopped at the central fire. Why not 
have traced back the atoms of the copper to their original solar 
origin—if the planets ave broken offshoots of the sun, as we are 
told,—and given us a short sketch of the history of that useful 
orb? 

Our readers will think we are exaggerating the scientific 
claims of this mysterious feminine triad, Mrs. Denton, Mrs. 
Cridge, and Mrs. Do Viel; but we have not yet given any 
adequate impression of those claims. Mr. Denton, as we said, 
has partially theorized the whole. He points out to us that 
in the photographic process the image of the person photographed 
is stamped by light upon the plate, but is quite invisible until 
drawn out by a chemical process. That image may again be 
apparently erased or rather pressed deeper into the plate, so that 
another image can be taken on it,—but the first is always liable 
to re-appear, and so on for any number. Now, according to Mr. 





| 
| 





| Andes. Still, no doubt, all these difficulties will yield sooner 


Her visions are not limited | “feeling” on this point was grounded on pictures which she was 


too modest to record. Indeed, it was scarcely a right thing for 
Mr. Denton to put his wife to trial with a fragment of Caracalla’s 
baths. 

We must leave off as we began, with impressing seriously 
on these three ladies the great responsibility of their gifts. If a 
fragment of stalagmite limestone from the tombs of the kings 
near Thebes, in Egypt, enabled Mrs. Denton to see so much 
that happened thousands of years ago, what could she not do for 
us by going and standing amongst them? At Suez she might 
report on the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites, and end 
the Colenso controversy for ever. For itis a point that deserves 
remark, that the atoms of matter appear, according to Mr. 
Denton, to discriminate between unimportant and important 
facts, and to hold the intenser phenomena longer than the 
fainter. “I have sometimes thought,” says that gentleman, 
“that when specimens have no striking history of their own, they 
more readily receive impressions from neighbouring specimens.” 
In other words, there are what we may call atoms of strong cha- 
racter and atoms of weak character,—the former like mastodons’ 
teeth, for instance, which never forget their remarkable life in 
those creatures’ jaws, or bits of Jerusalem and Thebes. On 
the other hand, a stupid bit of clay would probably have little 
character of its own, and if laid on a chest of drawers or a 
chimney-piece, would weakly accept from the materials of its 
resting-place the impress of their history instead of its own. 
This introduces certainly a very great complication into psy- 
chometry. Mrs. Do Viel might be led to suppose that a chamois 
horn came from the Alps, if it had been wrapped up with a more 
eventful Alpine chamois horn, though coming itself from the 
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or later to a more refined analysis, and in the meantime 
these three ladies ought to come to Europe, and plaster their 
foreheads with the very ground of eventful history, that we may 
know at once the answer to all the more disputed questions 
of history, science, and faith. With good shorthand reporters 
near, and their foreheads well buried in the soil of the cata- 
combs of Rome or the hill of Zion, what lights these gifted 
ladies might throw on questions that have convulsed the cen- 
turies! It is scarcely considerate of Mr. Denton to be using his 
wife as a help to the solution of problems about tertiary periods 
and the copper strata in Canada, or even the constitution of the 
moon, when she might put down Mohammedanism, convert the 
Jews, and give the death-blow to the Papacy. 





MR. LEVER’S LAST NOVEL.* 

Mr. Lever, like other popular novelists before him who have 
opened up new fields of fiction with more or less success, seems 
to find some difficulty in learning that there are limits, not only 
to the possibility of securing an equal amount of public attention 
for each one of a series of a dozen novels of identically the same 
general character, but also to the power of any writer, however 
pre-eminent in the line he has adopted, to avoid dullness on the 
one hand, or repetition on the other, while ringing the changes 
over and over again on the same characters and the same scenes. 
Even Dumas, with his host of able collaborateurs, historical range, 
and brilliancy of writing, has almost exhausted the attractiveness 
of his peculiar style of never-ending adventure. The late Mr. 
James, with an equal range of historical events with which to 
entertwine his stories, though without such literary advantages, 
unquestionably “ wrote himself out,” as the phrase goes. Fenimore 
Cooper will be remembered only by one or two of the first of his 
long series of tales of Indian life; aud Gustave Aimard, 
who has adopted even narrower limits of locality, scenery, 
and character, and who produces his tales with unexampled 
rapidity, merely adds to the surface over which his special talent 
is spread with each successive volume. Even putting aside the 
disturbing elements of diversion of public interest, changes of 
public feeling, and the competition of imitators, it is very rarely 
that the novelist who breaks fresh ground with success can tell 
the exact length beyond which any attempt to attain a similar 
success by similar means will prove a certain failure. If any 
newly discovered vein of popular fiction is broad enough to offer 
scope for a series of tales, it soon either attracts miners enough 
to exhaust it, or exhausts the imaginative power of the one by 
whom it is monopolized. 

Mr. Lever is a striking example of the fatality which attends 
writers who have achieved great and sudden popularity by the ap- 
propriation of untouched scenes, characters, and habits of life, and 
yet do not possess either the judgment necessary to determine how 
many revolutions of their literary kaleidoscope suffice to exhaust 
the novelty of these elements of fiction, or versatility to employ 
their talents in any other direction. When Mr. Lever first 
appeared before the public as a novelist, he was the undisputed 
master of a distinctly original and attractive field of literature. 
Ireland—and especially Galway, Mr. Lever's Ireland—was then 


comparatively unknown to Englishmen, Irish novels were few, | 


and seldom genuinely Irish in tone, and yet the life of Irishmen of 
family, during the early portion of the century, was as eventful 
and characteristic as a novelist could wish to depict, while Mr. 
Lever’s power of appreciating true Irish character gave him the 
one absolutely indispensable qualification for the task. In the 
days of Mr. Lever’s youth, the state of Ireland was vastly diffe- 
rent from what it has been oflate. Every grown man could 
recollect the events of 1798, and Irish patriotism had not been 
besmeared with the ridiculous associations of cabbage gardens, 
mass meetings on Slievenamon, or Feonian brotherhoods. The 
military profession was the only one open to men of family, and 
those who were too far disaffected to enter the English service 
spread themselves over the Continent, until there was not a 


European army in which Ireland was not well represented. | 
Reckless, violent, quarrelsome, and yet full of the wildest and | 
most boisterous fun at home, the Irishman of fifty years ago | 


arrjed his native qualities wherever he went. Foxhunting, 


duelling, indiscriminate love-making, and contriving absurd 


hoaxes, form the principal occupations of Mr. Lever's 
earlier heroes when at home in Galway, and whether fighting 
under Wellington in the Peninsula, or Napoleon in Italy, or 
wandering over Europe as exiled adventurers, they never 
lose their distinctive character. They combine the most broadly 





*A Days Ride: a Life's Romance. : % : C 
é my ife mance. By Charles Lever. London: Chapman and 


| marked national traits with the widest e smopolitanism. 


Mr. Lever’s experience of Continental life, and his striking power 

of impressing his readers not only with the appearance but the 
associations of the places he describes, are almost un qualled ; 
and yet he never merges his Galway-born hero in the mere 
adventurer or visitor. He always acts like a man who hus been 
born and bred amidst extravagant poverty on an encumbered 
estate, and who has passed his youth in huntiug and quarrelling 
with Galway Burkes and Blakes, or deep drinking, betting, and 
love-making in a garrison town. There is hardly a capital in 
Europe that has not been visited by one or more of these wan- 
dering Irishmen, and one can always feel that Mr. Lever's most 
graphic description of a scene, or most effective setting of 
a local story, would have been altogether different had the 
visitor been other than a Galway man. [lis heroes are so 
thoroughly imbued in a Galway atmosphere before they start on 
their adventures, that they not only preserve their own idiosyn- 
cracy, but always impress more or less of a Galway character on 
all surrounding circumstances. 

With such untrodden ground to work upon, and so adventurous 
a type of character for his heroes, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Lever's earlier works should have at once risen to 
a considerable popularity. His descriptions of Continental 
life and towns, then far more objects of curiosity than now, 
his inexhaustible faculty of inventing, and humorous power in 
describing, the ludicrous situations, practical jokes, and hoaxes, 
which abound throughout his stories, and his inimitable manner 
of narrating historical and personal anecdotes, were all as strik- 
ing as the scenes and characters he introduced to the public were 
novel. There was never much attempt at elaborate plot of any 
kind even in these earlier stories; the female characters in general 
wereeither mere flirts, or designing girls in despair of husbands who 
laid siege to the subaltern hero, and the escape of the latter from 
their snares generally was among the most ludicrous of his ad- 
ventures, If, indeed, the volume did close with a wedding, there 
was never any particular reason why it should not have taken 
place at the beginning. The overwhelming rapidity with which 
adventure succeeded adventure, and scenes of rollicking, boisterous 
fun followed perilous aud romantic exploits, all mingled with 
well-told anecdotes and jovial songs, made up for looseness of 
construction. Gradually, however,—we have not space to follow 
Mr. Lever through the numerous tales with which he followed 
up his first suecesses—even his stock of Galway adventure 
became exhausted, his plots became still less coherent, his heroes 
less original. In one, indeed, “ Arthur O'Leary,” the character 
from whom the work is named is merely a weak and totally 
uninteresting personage, who wanders about Europe without 
| himself getting into any serious scrapes, and only acts as a con- 
| necting link between different scenes and different members of 
| the class of loose Irish “about Europe,” which contributes so 
largely to Mr. Lever’s stock of character. Time has, doubtless, 
| had much to do with the exhaustion of interest in this sort of 
| life, and people of the present day only know of Galway as a sub- 
| sidized rendezvous for “ stowaways.” The Continent, too, is 
better known now, and marvellous adventures in quiet German 
/towns seem doubly improbable to readers who take trips half 
over Europe every autumn. In the days when “ Harry Lorrequer ” 
was written, France, Germany, and Galway were far more fitting 
scenes for adventure and romance than they are now. 

But it isia the book now before us that the exhaustion both 
of Mr. Lever’s favourite themes and of his ability in treating 
them becomes most apparent. The narrator, or rather autobio- 
grapher, is a weak and half imbecile youth, with consummate 
audacity in lying, anda knack of getting into the most absurd 
scrapes. There is no plot worth mentioning, and this contemp- 
tible being wanders through Europe, getting into all kinds of 
absurd positions and difficulties, through his inordinate vanity 
and irrepressible lying, and then blundering from one ludicrous 
scrape into another through sheer stupidity. It isthe oldthingover 
again, and occasionally Mr. Lever’s old brilliancy of inven- 
tion seems to revive; but with a few exceptions all the inci- 
dents are far too outrageously improbable, and Mr. Algernon 
' Sydney Potts’ scrapes are generally farcical to the degree 
| at which they fail to excite laughter. There are one or two 
'sketches—such as that of the English Minister at Hesse- 
| Kalbbratenstadt, which are almost in Mr. Lever’s old style; but 
‘the two volumes are too much filled with the maudlin or bom- 
' bastic soliloquies of Mr. Algernon Sydney Potts, the imbecile 
| hero, to leave room for the profusion of rollicking adven- 
‘ture which characterized his earlier works. An attempt, 
{too, which is made to attach the semblance of interest to 
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Potts by re; resenting him as gaining the regard of estimable | day than that of the Resurrection of our Saviour.” Surely, to an 
people at the end of the story, is awkward, and clearly an /| unbiassed reader, it would never occur that “important interests 


afterthought. The grotesque odds and ends of humanity, whom Mr. 


were at stake” here, and, for once, we quite agree with Mr. 


Lever used so to excel in depicting, are fewer in number and less | Mackay when he says, ‘It seems strange that Victor (the 
marked in characteristics than of old, while even our familiar | Bishop of Rome) should have thought proper to excommunicate 
friend the jovial, drunken old priest, seems to have lost his|the churches of Asia Minor on grounds apparently trivial ” 


roystering joviality in these pages. To those who have never 


p. 267). It was very strange, indeed; and so thought Ireneus, 


read any previous work of Mr. Lever’s, the volumes before us | the well-known Western Bishop. Ireneus himself believed that 


may be productive of some of the laughter which used to greet 
the mad hoaxes and absurd misunderstandings of “Charles 
O’Maliey,”—for there are touches in them which only Mr. Lever’s 
inimitable Lrish humour could have created,—but to his ‘‘constant 


the Western method was the preferable one; but he did not, in 
consequence, look on his Eastern brethren as “ bigots” and 
“intolerant Jews,’ who were false to the first principles of 
Christianity. On the contrary, strange as it may seem in 


readers,” his last production only reminds them by contrast of | Tiibingen, he, “among others in Gaul,” “remonstrated with 


the unceasing, spontaneous, ever new, and ever genuinely 
humorous flow of fun and adventure to which they were once 
accustomed. 





THE TUBINGEN EASTER ROMANCE,*« 
[Seconp Norice.] 
As everybody knows who has the least pretensions to patristic 


Victor very sharply,” aud, adds Eusebius, “righteously dissuading 
him from cutting off whole churches because they were faithful 
to an old tradition,” recommended him rather to “ cultivate peace 
and the love of his neighbour.” 

There is not a syllable about “ Petrine narrowness,” there 
is no faintest hint of a “Synoptical” partizanship on the 
side of the Asiatics, in all that is related by Eusebius, while 


scholarship, the apparent discrepancy between the narratives of | [renzus, in his letter to Victor, proves to demonstration that 


the Synoptics and that of St. John, as to the evening on which 
our Lord partook of the Last Supper with His disciples, was from 
an early period noted and commented on. But it was reserved 
for these last days to make the marvellous discovery that deepest 
meanings lay hid beneath the varying accounts, and that in the 
Synoptical history, according to which Chris: celebrated the 
normal Jewish Passover on the 14th of the month Nisan, we have 
the representation of ‘* Jewish narrowness,” while in the “so-called” 
Gospel of John, according to which Christ was crucified on the 14th, 
and consequently could not, on the evening of that day, keep the 
Passover, we have the rendering of anti-Judaic liberalism. This 
discovery being duly announced, it is then asserted, that in the 
Passover controversies of the second century, “then (p. 264) 


considered of such vital importance as to have occasioned the | 


disruption of Christendom (!), the Eastern Christians appealed to 
the Synopticel Gospels, and to the personal authority of 
John, in support of their old-established custom of (p. 266) cele- 
brating the Passover on the 14th—postponing the commemoration 
of Christ’s death to the day following—while the Western Church, 
and a party in the Eastern, building on the notion promulgated 
by St. Paul, and adopted by the so-called Gospel of John, that 
Christ was Himself the Passover, commemorated the Crucifixion 
by a fast, breaking their fast for the first time on the grand 
festival of the Resurrection on Easter Sunday.” In conclusion, 
it is triumphantly asked (p. 266), “ How can authenticity be 
claimed for an alleged Gospel of John—expressly sanctioning 
the Western practice, and entirely subverting the order of the 
Eastern,” supported though that order was by the example 
of John himself? The prominence assigned by the Tiibingen 
School to the Passover question, and the critical bearing of the 
materials of this question on the authorship of the fourth Gospel, 
must be our excuse for handling a somewhat abstruse ecclesias- 
tical subject in the columns of a popular journal. 

When we turn to Eusebius we find, no doubt, that on three several 
occasions, the differences in the manner of celebrating the Paschal 
or Easter soason came, more or less conspicuously, under the 
notice of the Church, and it is also true that on éwo of these occa- 
sions the East and the West were ranged on different sides. But when, 
in the interests of “design,” Mr. Mackay asserts that “ the special 
controversy in these instances was but part or token of a more 
general question, namely (p. 267), the general relation of the 
New to the Old Testament economy,” and when he further 


affirms that “the Evustern Christians appealed to the Synoptical | 


gospels in support of their practice of observing the anniversary 
of the Jewish Passover,” he must have quite forgotten what 
Eusebius is singularly careful to record. For the historian 
writes thus:—(L. v., c. 23 24.) 
198), a good deal of discussion arose respecting the observation 
of the Paschal season. The churches of all Asia”—the sphere, 
be it remembered, of the special labours of St. Paul—* follow- 
ing an ancient tradition, supposed that they ought to keep the 
fourteenth day of the month as the Festival of the Christian 


“ About this time (A. D. | 


the whole question was simply one relating to a “ fast,” and, 
instead of affording any the slightest sanction for the “ disrupted 
Christendom ” of Tiibingen, he employs this remarkable expres- 
sion, “the very difference between us in the matter of the fast 
establishes the unanimity of our faith.” Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the explicit declarations of one who was engaged in the con- 
troversy, notwithstanding the fact that it is nowhere intimated 
that the West charged the East with upholding Jewish rites, or 
with erroneousness in their commemoration of the Day of the 
Crucifixion, itis arbitrarily maintained that the East wasinerror, and 
that the difference between East and West was that between Juda- 
ism (p. 272) and Christian independence.” This last antithesis, as 
employed by Mr. Mackay, is, to use his own choice language when 
speaking of Ewald, “theatrical rigmarole,” for, as has been already 
implied, the entire difference between East and West was this 
only :—The East not following the Synoptics, but following “ an 
ancient tradition,” and, adhering to the chronology of Johns 
Gospel, believed the 14th day of the month *“ Nisan” should be 
celebrated by a Communion Service in commemoration of the 
sacrifice of the true Passover Lamb on whatever day of the 
week the 14th might happen to fall, while the West, observing 
the order of the week, held that on the Sunday after the full moon 
the annual fast should terminate, and the Communion be ad- 
ministered in special commemoration of Christ's Resurrection. 
The Eastern festival was a fixed one like Christmas, the Western 
celebration left it “ moveable.” 

But we are further informed (p. 269) that there is no distinct 
reference to the fourth Gospel at all thronghout the controversy 
(p. 268), and that “since neither party appeal to such a Gospel, 
so opposed to everything savouring of Jewish narrowness, the 
probability is that, even if then existing, it was not generally 
acknowledged, and, perhaps, partly owed its existence to this 
very difference under consideration!” (269.) Not “ in existence!” 
Why, eight and forty years before this controversy took place we 
read of an heretical commentary on John’s Gospel; and still 
eatlier, as is well known, the notorious Marcion, while he objected, 
as later personages have done, to its teaching, nevertheless 
acknowledged its authenticity. Even Mr. Mackay tells us (p, 259) 
that in the days of Irenzus the fourth Gospel was a subject of 
| dispute ; that Irenzus himself “ unequivocally appeals to it ;” 
_ but then it “ probably owed its existence ” to the very “ dispute ” 
about itself while still non-existent. 
| It might well have happened that in this controversy no dis- 
| tinct reference should have been made to John’s Gospel. For, as 
far as evidence reaches, the precise element of variance was not 
| one which that Gospel could remove. To fast or to hold festival 
on a given day was left wholly to the discretion of the Church, 
| and it was only the “ bigoted” Victor who in this matter would 
‘interfere with “ Christian independence.” Nevertheless, it is all 
| but certain that the venerable Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 

in his noble and touching letter to Victor—the letter which 
‘evoked the Victorine thunders—does allude as well to John’s 











Passover, on which day the Jews were commanded to slay | Gospel as to the Apostles’ practice. For when the good old 
the paschal lamb, and that it was their duty to end their| mau speaks of St. John as having always “ observed” the 14th 
fast on this day, whatever day of the week it might happen to | of this month, he employs an expression which is only to be 
be,” that is, whether it was a Friday or not. On the other | found in the fourth Gospel, “he who rested on the bosom of our 
hand, “the churches throughout the rest of the world” held | Lord.” Now, when, after referring to St. John in words taken 


“that it would be improper to terminate their fast on any other from the Gospel called by his name, Polycrates further appeals 
| to “ the Gospel” as his ultimate authority for the Eastern observ- 


ance, when, further, he speaks of “ the whole of sacred Scripture” 
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as corroborating the conclusion he had drawn from “ the Gospel,” 
when, finally, his contemporary Ireneus thus writes :—(Euseb. 
v., 8.) “Afterwards, John, the disciple of our Lord, the same who 
lay upon his bosom, also published the Gospel, whilst he was yet 
in Ephesus,” does not the presumption amount to something lixe | 
certainty that “the Gospel” in question must be St. John's? 
However, we have still stronger and more direct proof in reserve ; 
and must hasten to advert to the second Passover controversy. 
We speak of it as the second, following the order in Eusebius, 
though it happened some thirty years before the other, about 
A. D, 162. | 

If we were to trust to Mr. Mackay we should be ready to 
imagine that Polycarp of Smyrna, and Anicetus of Rome, the two | 
controverisialists on this occasion, all but came to blows during 
their debate (p. 265), and that, with all the “ rancour ” of the St. 
John of Tiibingen, the Eastern Bishop had contended for the estab- | 
lishment of a *“* Jewish” ceremony in the heart of the Capitol. But | 
when we turn to the letter of Irenrus, from which, as preserved | 
by Eusebius, we gain all the attainable information on this dis- 
cussion (Euseb. v., 24), we learn that it was of the most pacific 
character; that the whole question between the two Bishops was 
the simp'e one of the feast, on the 14th, or the fast, on Good 
Friday; that the two good men communed together, that in the 
Church An‘cetus gave place to Polycarp in the administration 
of the Eucharist—a singular disruption this—and that they finally 
parted from each other with mutual respect and “in peace,” 
all the Church being at peace too. This is all we know. Neverthe- 
less, we are called on to believe that Christendom was in mortal 
strife, and that, while the East brandished the three Gospels 
and St. John’s example in the face of the West, the West held 
aloft an imaginary St. John as the banner of freedom! How 
strange that Ireneeus was wholly ignorant of what is so con- 
fidently maintained now! 

Of the third controversy Mr. Mackay is thus instructed to 
write (p. 265), “ Some time after (A. D. 168), the Asiatic Church 
was internally,convulsed about this matter.” This “internal 
convulsion” is a considerable advance upon the statement of 
Eusebius, who simply imparts the fragmentary information from 
the preface of a work of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, that “ at the 
time when Sagaris suffered martyrdom, there was a good deal of | 
discussion in Loodicea (* Laodicea’ meaning in Tiibingen the 
whole ‘ Asiatic Church’) concerning the Passover, which came 
round in due course at that season.”* From Eusebius himself | 
we hear nothing about the specialities of this controversy. He | 
only subjoins to the preceding brief extract the intimation that | 
Clement of Alexandria alludes to the work of Melito, and that the | 
former wrote his own “Treatise on the Passover” in consequence 
of having read that of the Bishop of Sardis. We are not, how- 
ever, left to mere conjecture as to the subject of the “ discussion | 
in Loodicea.” For, in the well-known * Paschal Chronicle ” we 
have two fragments from the “ Treatise of Clement,” of which 
we have just spoken, besides two plain-spoken extracts from 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, and two quotations from 
Hippolytus, from all of which it clearly appears that the East, 
represented by Apollinaris, the West by Hippolytus, and 
Alexandria by Clement, were unanimous in their opposition to 
cert: in opinions and practices relating to Easter. If we add that 
Eusebius speaks of Melito and Apollinaris as “ flourishing ” at the 
same time, and labouring for the same high ends, in apparent | 
harmony, if weremeinber that Polycrates names Melito as one of 
those who upheld the Eastern mode of celebration, it becomes | 
evident that the discussion which originated in Loodicea must | 
have been one wholly different in character from the two other 
controversies. In the latter, East and West are divided ; in the 
former they are of one mind. Mr. Mackay, however, represents 
them as identical, and, with the characteristic caprice of his 
school, converts Apollinaris, the Eastern Bishop, into a zealous 
opponent of the Eastern prejudices! 

In fact, the opponents of Catholic unanimity were those 
whom Hippolytus ranks among “Heretics,” terming tiem 
“ Quartodecimans,” and their special heresy was twofold :— 
1st. They held that Christ partook of the Passover on the 
14th of the month—thus postponing the Crucifixion to the 
15th, and, secondly, they adhered to the Jewish custom of 
celebrating the Passover by feasting on a veritable lamb! The 
arguments employed against the “Quartodecimans” by the 
united East and West are partly dogmatical and partly histori- 
cal!’ The writers ‘concur in proclaiming that Christ shared His 
last meal with Hlis disciples on the 13th, that on the I4th, by His | 














* Euseb. iv., 26. 


| about a thousand. 


great act of self-sacrifice as the true Lamb of God, He abolished 


| for ever the merely ritual type, and whereas the Easterns could 


appeal both to St. John’s example and to his written testimony, as 
proofs of theirconformity to “ the Canon of the Faith,” so Clement, 
Apollinaris, and Hippolytus, are all harmonious in referring 
to the fourth Gospel as the standard of authority. Hippolytus 
even believes that Luke (xxii., 15) means to assure us that 
Christ did not share the common Passover, and Apollinaris says 
that to make Matthew affirm that our Lord did keep the 
regular annual feast would be at once to deny that He 
was “the true Passover,” and would “ set the Gospels at 
* Clement refers to John by name, quotes his very 
28), and concludes with the statement that by 


variance. 
words (xviii., 


adhering to John’s chronology “all the Gospels become accord- 


ant.” Nevertheless, we are gravely assured that “ neither party 
appeals to this Gospel” (p. 269), ‘* that it was not generally 
acknowledged,” nay, that it ** probably owed its existence to the 
very difference under consideration ;" just as probably, to quote 


|the words of Latimer on another subject, “'Tenterton Steep!e 


was the cause that Sandwich Haven is decayed.” 

In its great zeal for Roman orthodoxy, Tiibingen exceeds the 
Fathers themselves. For Apollinaris, instead of characterizing 
the ** Quartodeciman” heresy as pregnant with “ disruption” or 
“convulsion,” calls it “a pardonable ” error, an ignorance which 
only needs to be instructed, while Hippolytus himself, the great 
Malleus Hereticorum, expressly testifies that “ in all other matters 
these people agree with everything which has been handed down 
to us by the Apostles.” Poor Hippolytus! 

In conclusion, we have no alternative left us by history save 
that of pronouncing the Tiibingen story of the Paschal controversies 
to be mere romance, and we must add that, if “Jewish narrowness,” 
“bigotry,” and “ intolerance” are to be found either among the 
early controversialists or the later critics, they are chargeable 
upon the despotic Victor and his modern apologists. For thus 
extremes meet, and Tiibingen lauds one of the earliest Roman 
attempts to crush the liberties of Christendom. 





ORKNEY RUNES.* 


| Tue aim of all antiquarian study is to develop the character and 


habits of nations ; to describe the various phases of society ; and 
to note the different political, social, and moral conditions under 
which the human race has prolonged its existence. Among the 
most interesting objects of such research are the tumuli, or grave- 
mounds, of the ancients, which may be classed among the most 
venerated institutions of the realm, inasmuch as they are the 
living examples of a dead antiquity, and thus teach us the most 
valuable lessons. 

During the last few years Mr. J. Farrar, M.P., has been carry- 
ing out a series of excavations in some of these early tumular 
monuments of Orkney. In July, 1861 he opened a large 
mound called Mesehowe, near the famed “Stones of Stennis.” 
This was found to contain a vaulted chamber, with three 
small celis annexed, approached by a long, well-secured 
gallery from the outside, all constructed of slabs of stone, 
some of them of great size. While the excavations of this 
remarkable mound were in progress, several lines of Runic cha- 
racters were discovered, of various sizes, and on various parts of 
the walls, so that when the work was completed the number was 
Figures of dragons, serpents, a cross, a seal, 


‘and a horse were also found cut on the slabs. The horse has eight 
| legs, and is supposed by Mr. Mitchell to be either an emblem of 


‘the magie art of Thorer, or a representation of Sleipne, Odin'’s 
wonderful horse of the Northern mythology, which was said to 
have had eight feet or legs, and to have been the swiftest horse 
in the world. ‘The Runes were in good preservation, and in the 
book to which we have drawn attention in the heading of this 
paper, we have been favoured not only with a detailed account of 
the excavations, but we have also a very excellent translation of 
each of the thirty-three inscriptions. Mr. Mitchell endeavours to 
make his book as attractive as pussible, by giving us lithographic 
copies of the inscriptions, with a Runic version, and a translation 
into Danish and English ; a description and ground: plan of the 
cave; ashort account of the Runic literature of Scandinavia, 
in which he takes a brief view of the iuscribed monuments .of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and of those found in Scotland, 
England, and the Isle of Man. He also gives us an interesting 
historieal narrative of four difierent expeditions of Norwegian 
sovereigns into Orkney, which have been compiled by him from 
the original Noremic, or old Danish and Icelandie, sagas and 





* Mesehowe; “Mlustrations of the Runic Lit rature of Scandinavia, By J. M. Mitehell, 
Smith, 
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manuscripts, and points out their connection with the inscriptions, | monuments have been found in the three kingdoms of ancient 
In the chapter of notes he gives an extract from Sturleson’s saga, | Scandinavia, and that from the inscriptions recorded on them 
illustrating the Scandinavian mode of sea-fighting; and he | deductions may be made as to the habits and institutions of the 





describes the treasure discovered a few years ago in Orkney 
(which is supposed to be referred to in the inscriptions), and 


gives a plate of the principal ornaments. There is also a glossary 
of the difficult and doubtful words, elucidating the correctness | 


and fidelity of the translations, and containing some interesting 
illustrations of ancient times. Runes are now a great national 


property, the objects ofthe noblest and most enlightened research, | 


and more especially so, when they are connected with the burial- 
places of our forefathers. 
nationality, we cannot but feel a deep interest in the book before 
us, because it is a capital condensation of Scandinavian Runology, 


In the cause, therefore, of our common | 


inhabitants in ancient times, our interest in the Mesehowe 
writings must bo largely augmented, and we may draw the 
inference that a good interpretation of them is of surpassing 
importance. 

Mr. Mitchell has many of the best qualities of a translator. 
He is a good Scandinavian scholar—an indispensable requisite. 
He is well versed in the science of Scandinavian Runes. He has 
visited, inspected, and studied the monuments on which similar in- 
scriptions have been found, and he has directed his attention and re- 
| searches most particularly to Northern archeology and philology. 

He has uot only a thorough knowledge of the Northern languages, 


From etymology Mr. Mitchell supposes the place to have been | tle“ Eddas,” the “ Sagas,” and the other writings of these Scandi- 
the “ judgment mound,” from the Gaelic words measa, “ to judge,” | navian warriors, statesmen, and poets, acquired and fostered during 
and achd, “a bank or mound.” This may have been the object ! pis long residence in Scandinavia; but he has also a thorough 
of the original construction of the mound. The chamber, how-| knowledge of the many provincialisms of his own country, which 
ever, appears to have been occupied afterwards for a different pur- | haye been derived from, and are so closely allied to, the ancient 
pose, for, from its own inscribed records, Mr. Mitchell shows dialects of Scandinavia, several of these provincial words 
that it was a place of refuge for the Northern Vikings, from | occurring in the Mesehowe Runes. The translations are, conse- 
which they made their excursions on the neighbouring shores, quenily, not disfigured by anything crotchety, and they are not 
and where they concealed their plunder, some of which has been | smothered under a cement of unmeaning verbiage. He has 
found in the place pointed out in the inscriptions. This cave, unravelled for the living the secrets of the grave, and for 
therefore, has much io awaken our sympathies beyond its mere | go doing, and fir doing it so well, he has earned our 
national distinction ; for it forms an immediate connecting link | warmest gratitude. He sl.ows, beyond all doubt, that these Norse 
between ourselves, and our forefathers; and to historians, Rynes are the remains of a people who, although they were 
generally, and to every student of the manners and habits of) certainly wanting in comparative civilization, and were almost 
life of our ancestors, its inscriptions must be specially valuable. | in 9 state of comparative barbarism, were yet alive to progress, 
They commemorate the names of twenty-seven individuals ;} and ready on every occasion to avail themselves of European 
some Teutonic, some ancient Scottish or British, but chiefly | discovery, and were, perhaps, in some respects, even superior to 
Scandinavian. ‘I'wo of these inscriptions are peculiarly interest- | tye western and more southern Europeans of that day. On these 
ing, as they record the names of Thorfinn, and his wife or | considerations our interest in Scandinavian Runic literature is 
daughter, Ingebiorg (the fair), mourning for the death of! enhanced, and more especially so, when we can have the gratifi- 





her husband or father, which event occurrel A.D. 1063, this 
date being recorded in the inscription. 

The first of these inscriptions is No. 7, and is as follows in 
Runic and English :— 


“INGEBIORG HIN FLEGRA AHGIA., 

“MOERHK KOGA HUEFER FARET LURIN HIR MIHKIL 
OFLATE.” 

“ Ingebiorg the fair in distress. 
After sailing on the dark raging waves, 
We are lurking here in great hope.” 
Annexed to this inscription are six tree Runes, from which Mr. 
Mitchell deduces the date A.D. 1063. Here we have the two 
words moerhk and lurin, which appear more like provincialisms 
than old Norse words. 

The second of these inscriptions is No. 13. This is a retro- 
verse inscription, and when read backwards, i.e., from right to 
left, is thus rendered by Mr. Mitchell :-— 

“THAT NAM SAT EREKES AHE AT FAENU TORFON ARINT 
SIT BROTTHR IM N OT QO, 

“MS VAR FE BOUL FORT H-ELTR ZNTHZIR.” 

“A willing record that Erekes tried to discover Torfon, his brother's 
house. It was thought that N. E. by E. there was hidden treasure of 
great value at the entrance-door.”’ 

Mr. Mitchell supposes this to be a record that an unsuccess- 
ful attempt had been made to discover some hidden treasure, 
and that it was a notice to their companion freebooters who 
might visit the cave afterwards to endeavour to recover it. In 
connection with these two inscriptions we have also No. 12, 
which appears to be a sepulchral record of Finla, probably a 
relation of Macbeth, and possibly his father. This is a testi- 
monium to the accuracy of Fordun, who states, Lib. v., cap. 
49, that Macbeth was “the son of Fenele, or Finlay.” Thor- 
finn was the Norwegian Earl of Orkney, the friend and ally of 
Macbeth, of whom we have such a meagre and semi-fabulous 
account in our Scottish historians, but whose history is so fully 
related in the Irish and Norwegian annalists. 

Mr. Mitchell demonstrates that one of our best, richest, and 
most valuable inheritances, as a people, is our descent from the 
Old Norsk Vikings, at least ten centuries ago. He shows that 
these bold sea-rovers were not only the most daring and dashing 
of adventurers, but that they were the pioneers of civilization 
laying the foundations of noble kingdoms, and that they were 
themselves among the most intellectual people of the age, as is 
evident from their mythological and historical writings, which are 


cation of such au admirable development as is afforded in the 
cave of Mesehowe. 





JANET’S HOME.* 
Tuis story is, we imagine, the work of a young author, a lady 
who has been tempted by Miss Yonge’s success into essaying her 
powers in a very similar field. Lf this conjecture is correct, we may, 
we think, venture to predict for her a very considerable success. 
She can paint mental atmosphere, the feat which for all artists, 
whether of the pen or the brush, is the most difficult of all. The 
reader really perceives not only what Janet, and her mother, and 
| father, and sisters, and brothers were like, but what manner of 
home their united influences produced, —can see without being told 
how the nervous organization of the father, a wise and learned 
scholar, who, nevertheless, cannot endure noise, and can manifest 
a kind of self-restrained Christian sulkiness, presses upon the 
whole household, giving to people naturally mirthful an im- 
press strangers might mistake almost for gloom. The sketch of 
this father, a schoolmaster addicted to historical study and 
gradually losing his sight, with a nature controlled by steady 
self-discipline, but throbbing with an ambition shown chiefly in 
a desire for his son’s advancement, displays real power, as does 
also that of the mother, a weak but loveable woman, who has been 
in a much higher position, and regrets it still, showing the regret 
not in melodrama, but in a superstitious belief in her sou’s 
destiny as the last of an ancient house, a worrying carefulness 
over the household furniture, and a vague discontent with ber 
husband because he will spill the ink. Janet herself is more 
hazy, and the brothers are almost lay figures, cleverly drawn, it 
is true, but still not alive. In the elder, indeed, there is a trace 
| of an irresolution which seems to have come over the author 
| during the progress of her task. Hilary was intended to bea 
man whose force was not in his brain but in his character, and 
that idea is at first very fairly worked out. But it was necessary 
to make him interesting, and he is made so by the addition of 
allthose morbid feelings—wild pride, endless capacity for dying 
ef love, &e., which men of that organization do not feel, 
|and which, if they did, the author of Janet's Home would 
| not succeed in painting. Her power is that of describing 
the emotions which are not passions, and she could, we 
think, give us a work which really needs doing—a sketch from 
within of an ordivary love story, an analysis of the process 
so frequent ix life, so rare in novels, by which a girl’s attachment, 








to this day the admiration of all who are acquainted with them. which is without passion, which does not preclude care about dress, 


Many of them were wonderful men, anh their hiisory is a perfect | 
romance. When we consider, therefore, that about 1,800 stone | 


and appearance, and position, and friends’ advice, and rivals’ envy, 





* Janet's Home. London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 
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gradually strengthens itself into a rooted but placid affection, | 
which sees every fault in the husband, yet feels that without him 
life would have lost its taste. No one, we suspect, could paint such | 
a character more thoroughly, for no one has a clearer eye for the | 
minor truths of life. The way in which Lady Helen Carr, who 
has in her the tendencies of a Brinviiliers, stops short always at 
the bounds within which a scheming English intrigante would be 
sure to confine herself, shows a power of self-restraint in the 
artist which is the first requisite of success. It is displayed, too, | 
in the religious tone imparted to the story, while sermons are 
kept pretty fairly out of the narrative. It is, we suppose, too, 
much to ask that they should be kept out altogether; but a little 
more severity in pruning might be advisable, even in an author 
who does not, like Miss Yonge, make a story the vehicle of 
ideas about baptismal regeneration, or, like another lady, 
describe the influence on her characters of prevenient grace. 

There is nothing to say of the plot of Junet’s Home, except 
that it seems simple, but is based on a very improbable fraud— 
the destruction of a deed of settlement in order to conclude a 
mortgage, of which deed there is a duplicate copy, which, of 
course, is lost, and equally, of course, turns up at the right 
moment to give everybody their own. The legal question is not, 
however, very prominent, and the plot itself is made the mere 
vehicle for sketches of character and Dutch painting such as | 
this:— | 

“My dear mother, not having such keen eyes as we had, nor the 
heart to commit such an extravagance as that of burning more than | 
two candles, was obliged to restrict her employments to winding skeins | 
of silk or cotton, rolling tape into balls, or unravelling the string and | 
smoothing out, for future use, the paper in which parcels had been | 
packed. How I wondered at the patience which sustained her over these 
tasks evening after evening. I used to sit just opposite my father, and | 
the work with which I was supposed to be occupying myself used to fall | 
on my lap many times and stay there, so interested used I to be in 
watching him. I fancied I could trace the progress of what he was read- 
ing in his face. He sat very upright, his head slightly bent towards 
his book; the strong light from the lamp fell on his high, broad fore- 
head, from which the dark hair was much worn; his eyebrows were 
usually slightly knit; the lips pressed in; the rest of the features and 
figure in perfect repose, while the restless eyes glanced rapidly to and 
fro on the page with a sort of fierce eagerness in them, as if they would 
tear the heart out of the book. Sometimes—once, perhaps, in an 
evening, or not so often—the lips relaxed their pressure, and a slight 
smile curved their edges, the brows unknit, the eyes rested on a line, or 
were raised from the book, and I knew by the light in them that my 
father had read something that had pleased him. In the midst of dry 
details he had come upon the record of some noble word or deed that 
thrilled to his heart. Sometimes I have seen him moved so far as to 
get up from his seat and walk with rapid sounding steps up and down 
the room, his head erect, his mouth working. He was not with us at 
these seasons, I knew that well enough. I had a dim idea of the ages of 
distance that separated his spirit from us and our concerns; but I longed 
for courage to go up to him, and tell him how I sympathized with him, 
and longed to be allowed to admire what he admired, and love what he 
loved.” 

It would be too high praise to compare that with many a 
similar page of Miss Austen's, but the approach is near enough 
to justify a large amount of hope. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——. 

Lhe North British Review, November, 1863. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.)—A number which contains no less than four noticeable 
articles. One is a pleasant gossiping notice of a volume of letters 
written between 1796 and 1843, and extracted from a mass of correspon- 
dence which is hidden in the castle of Brahan, in Ross-shire, the seat of 
the Mackenziesof Seaforth. As the volume is only printed for private civ- 
culation, the reviewer very wisely gives large extracts. We hope a 
book which promises to be so amusing may speedily be given to the 
public in extenso, and be followed by others of a similar character. A 
paper entitled “Pet Marjorie” is absolutely unique. Marjorie was a 
daughter of Admiral Fleming, who died on the 9th of December, 1811, 
aged eightyears and eleven months. The child wasa great favourite of 
Sir Walter Scott, and this paper gives extracts from her diary. The 
interest is not in their cleverness, though they are wonderfully clever for 
a child between six and nine, but in the fact that she really wrote down 
her thoughts just asthey passed through her mind. The little childish 
heart is laid bare before us, in a way a child hardly ever reveals itself 
even to its parents in talk, because scarcely any child has adequate | 
power of expression. There is also a well written and most judicious 
review of foreign affairs, and lastly, a paper on clerical subscription which | 














| with great clearness. 


It almost follows from this that the form is 
excellent, but it is quite unambitious, and is evidently altogether sub- 
servient in the writer’s mind to his matter. The fault of the argument 
is, that it does not so much state the case against subscription as 
answer the case made in favour of it, and however triumphantly this 
may be done, it always produces a certain sense of want in the mind. 
My opponents may be wrong, but am I right? Again, in common with 
Drs. Vaughan and Stanley, Lord Amberley points out that subscription 
only excludes scrupulous minds—just the persons who would make the best 
clergymen. But would the Conservatives agree to this? Do not they 
really want to exclude thinkers, or, as they would say, crotchety men, 
because thought always tends to change? In his censure of that false 


toleration which teaches men to take the words of an oath in a non- 


literal sense, to explain away language, and call mental reservation the 
giving a liberal construction, the author speaks with that firm grasp of 
a noble principle which is the best characteristic of his father as a 
politician. 

The Quarterly Review. October, 1863. (John Murray.)—The most 
interesting paper of this quarter is that on Hood. It is impossible that 
the narrative of a life which was one long heroic struggle against pain 
and poverty at home and intolerance abroad should be anything else. 
But critically it does very little to enable us to understand the pecu- 
liarities of Hood’s genius. His writing, with the exception of a few 
passionate poems, expressing his deep sympathy for the miseries of the 
poor of great cities, was a long series of verbal quibbles. What makes 
Hood's puns so different from all others, and gives dignity even to his 
word-wit? “The reason of this will be found,” says the reviewer, “in 
the depth of nature that lay beneath the sparkling surface of the man, 
breathing an aroma of sweetness through his poetry, purifying and 
exalting his humour, and spiritualizing that kind of wit which others 
are apt to make so vulgar.” This seems to us, we confess, one of those 
explanations which do not explain, There is also an excellent contribu- 
tion on Japan, and a laudatory notice of Mr. Froude’s two forthcoming 
volumes on the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The paper 


| entitled “The Church of England and her Bishops ” is nothing but an 


amusing biographical notice of Bishops Wilson of Calcutta, Stanley of 
Norwich, and Blomfield of London. Their personal piety is admitted, 
but they have all some fatal fault. The latter wanted prescience, so that 
in a crisis he did not know what to do, while he was also fussy, which 
made him do something, and that something was generally unwise. As 
for Bishop Stanley, he wished “to extend liberal sentiments in his 
profession,” he did not believe in the Apostolical succession, and was for 
relaxing the terms of clerical subscription. The writer, therefore, 
regards him as a sort of virtuous Julian the Apostate. Bishop Wilson 
was a narrow-minded Evangelical, who fancied that his work was;to be 
done ‘“ by the promulgation of his own spiritual views and the force of 
his own personal religion, He had no idea of the universal undivided 
episcopate.” Even the reviewer, however, cannot help feeling kindly 
towards the man who, when his chaplain was on the point of embarking 
for Madras, supplicated in the family prayers that he might be preserved 
from sea-sickness, “as Thou knowest Thy servant, the bishop, was.” 
We rather fancy the reviewer's model bishop is that dignified do-nothing 
Archbishop Howley. 

Biographical Notice of the late Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., 
President of the Royal Society. (Taylor and Francis.)—This is by far the 
best sketch that we have yet seen of the late Sir Benjamin Brodie, and 
though not published,—being extracted, indeed, from the proceedings 
of the Royal Society before whom it was read as a paper,—we venture to 
call attention to it as deserving a wider circulation. It succeeds in 
giving a distinct impression both of the professional power of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, and of his general power and nobility of character, 
and it would be a very great satisfaction if we could hope to receive a 
regular biography from the same accomplished and thoughtful pen. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. By W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. 
A. Wright, M.A. Vol. II. (Macmillan and Co.)—One of the editors of 
the “ Cambridge Shakespeare,” Mr. Glover, has already been obliged to 
abandon his task, but his place is well supplied by Mr. Wright, the 
Librarian of Trinity College. This volume contains five more plays, 
and is marked by the same accuracy as its predecessor, for even they 
whose minute criticism finds fault with spelling and the position of the 
apostrophe which marks contraction must admit that the editors sin 
according to rule. One instance of literary kindness deserves mention, 
In their first volume the editors expressed regret that there was no 
index to Mr. Sidney Walker's criticisms. Since its publication they 
have received a manuscript in?zs rrom Dr, uc>, of Berlin, who, planning 
a similar edition, had made one for himself. We shou. have grudged 
this work to Germany, but really Dr. Leo deserves not to have been 
forestalled. 

English and French Exercises for Advanced Pupils. By C. A. Chardenal, 

















will attract readers not merely because it deals with an important ques- | B.A., of the University of France. Second Edition. (Glasgow: D- 
tion of the day, but because it is known to be by Lord Amberley, Earl Robertson, 1863).—Mr. Chardenal’s system of teaching French, unlike 
Russell's eldest son, who, after completing his education in Scot- | that of many modern professors, is based upon the sound and thorough 
land, is now criticized in the political world with interest and | comprehension of the rules of language. He does not profess to teach 
hope,—people naturally cherishing a desire to form some notion | French in a fortnight, or, may be, in a week, but tells his pupils at the 
of the intellectual calibre of one who is born to politics as a profession. | outset that the knowledge of French, like any other knowledge worth 
Intellectually it is a paper of great promise. Without any great novelty | acquiring, can only be got at by hard and persevering labour, extended 
in the arguments, the reasoning is thoroughly thought out and expressed over a considerable space of time. Mr. Chardenal wants his pupils to 
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work not only by day, but by night, if possible. The student is advised 
to “take every morning two or three verbs and as many sentences, and 
turn them mentally in every possible way during the day, or at night in 
bed, before sleeping.” The system, if it should be objected to in Bel- 
gravian drawing-rooms, is, we are sure, just the thing for the big-brained 
people of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

The ¢ harities of London. 
Son, and Co.)—A reprint of this useful directory, together with a 


By Sampson Low, jun. (Sampson Low, 
supplement containing some additional information. The supplement, 
however, seems to have been issued as a complete work, and is, in fact, 
an abridgment of the directory arranged alphabetically. Thus a 
large part of it merely repeats the original work, Mr. Low should 
have compiled a supplement really containing only additional informa- 
tion, which would certainly not have occupied one quarter the space. 
This is, in fact, two books bound together, so that each may supply the 
defects of the other. 

The Stationer’s Handbook. Third edition. 
Sons,)—Certainly, until we read this little book, we had no idea how 
much there was for a stationer to learn, The glossary of technical 








(Groombridge and 


terms alone occupies fifty pages of the handbook, and its practical 
utility to the trade may be taken for granted when the third thousand 
issues from the press. It is a pity, however, that the author does not 
have it revised by some one acquainted with the ordinary rules of com- 
position. 

The Debate on Turkey in the House of Commons, May 29th, 1863. 
(C. W. Reynell.)—A reprint from the morning papers of this debate, 
with some remarks by Ph, Christitch, a Servian senator, in which he 
combats the assertions and questions the motives of Mr. Layard. But 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE FORTNIGHT. 

Honour and Dishonour, by the author of “Stretton: or, Ringwood Chace.” two 
vols, (Day)— The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel de Foe (Beeton).— 
Living in Earnest; with Incidents from the Lives of the Great and Goo (Nelson and 
Sons).—Calendar of State Papers—Foreign, 1553-1559. Edited by the Rev. Joseph 
Stephenson (Longman).—The Theory of Foreign Exchanges, by George J. Goschen 
M.P. (Effingham Wilson).—The Book of Blockheads, by Charles Bennet Sampson 
Low).—Anti-Colenso; an Essay towards Biblical Interpretation, by Johannes Laicus 

Hamilton).—Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and rhibet, by Captain Knight 
Beutley).—On Australasian Climates, by S. D. Bird (Longman).—The sdore Parker's 
Works, Vol. V.; Discourses on Slavery (Trubner). A Chronicle of England, written 
aud Illustrated by James E. Doyle (Longman).—The Life of William Blake, by the 
late A. Gilchrist, in two vols. (Maemillan).—Janet’s Home, ia two vols (Macmillan), 
—My Beautiful Lady, by Thomas Woolner (Macmillan).— Fvery Day's Scripture 

Meuities Explained and Illustrated, by J. &. Prescott, M.A. (Parker).—Revolutions 
sh History, by Robert Vaughan, D.D., the third vol. (Longman).—History of 
England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, by J. A. Froude, MLA. 
Vols. VIL. and VIIL. (Longman).—The Little London Directory of 1677 (Hotten).— 
My Miscellanies, by Wilkie Collins, in two vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The Lifa of 
Stouewall Jackson, by the Hon. J. M. Daniells, «a Virginian (Sampson Low and Co.) 
1¢ Child's Scriptare History (Houlston and Wright)—Martin Luther, by Samuel 
























bakespeare, a Critical Biography, by Samuel Neil (Houlston and Wright). 
ight in the Battle of Life; a Domestic Tale, founded on fact (Sampson 
Low).—Mary Seaham, a novel, by Mra. Grey, second edition (Chapman and Hall).— 
rhe Country Clergyman, by * Scratator” (Chapman and Hall A Grammar of the 
French Language, second part, Syntax, by Henri Van Laun (Triibner).—Choix 
d’Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques Politiques, et Litteraires, de Sylvain Van de 
Weyer, premiére series (Triibner},—Punch, 1857 ( Bradbury and Evans) —Introduetion 
to Anthropology, by Dr. Theodore Waitz, edited by J. I’. Collingwood (Longman).— 
Winter Weavings, Poems by Isabella Law (Smith Elder).—Né Coitfé, Born to Good 
Luck, by G. Dagobert (Dulau).—The Biack Panther, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, Bart 
Sampsou Low) —An English Grammar, by Alexander Bain, M.A, (Longman).—Stanton 
Grauge; or, at a Private Tutor’s, by the Rev. J. C, Atkinson (Sampson Low).—Little 
Blue Hood, by Thomas Miller (Sampson Low).—Father Mathew, a Biography, by John 
Francis Maguire, M.P. (Longman).—Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar, by T. G. Shaw 
(Longman).—The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus, by Thomas Lewis, Esq. (Longman). — 
The Nautical Dictionary, by Arthur Young Longman).—Thyra Gascoigne, by the 
late Mrs. Edmond Jennings, in three vols. (Tinsley)—Noctes Ambrosiang, by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, a new edition, in four vols. Vols. I. and IL. (Blackwood)—The National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science; Report of Proceedings at 
the Seventh Annual Congress held in Edinburgh, 1863 (Nimmo, Edinburgh)—A 
Treatise on the Chronology of Sindaic Monuments, by Hekekyan Bey, C.E.—Plays, by 
Frances Anne Kemble (Longman).—From Matter to Spirit (Lougman)—Explorations 























the Serbs may be assured that the English public never sympathized | im the Interior of the Labrador Penins 


with that one-sided apology for Turkey. 


a, two vols, by Henry Youle Hind 





Longman).—Aunt Warleigh’s Fortunes, by Holme Lee,in three vols. (Smith and 


Elder.) 








undertake the Copying of Manuscript, Drawing 
up Forms, Tables, &c., on moderate and satisfactory 
terms. 
Reference given if required, and specimen of writing 
sent post free on application to R. B. W., 219 Brompton 
road, London, 8.W. 


rPHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. Eomunp Fatconer and F. B. 
CHATTERTON, 

Great and continued success of the production of Lord 
Byron's MANFRED. Generally acknowledged by the 
Press and the Public to be one of the most complete and 
legitimate triumphs of a combination of artistic capabili- 
ties achieved upon the stege for many years. Mr. 
Phelps as Manfred; supported by Messrs. Ryder, Rayner, 
Swift; the Misses Eburne, Atkinson, R. Leclerq, Poole, 
C. Nott, E. Heywood, and Mrs. Edmund Falconer. The 
Chorus and Ballet. Telbin’s scenery every evening. 
On Monday, and during the week, to commence with the 
farce of BEAUTY OR THE BEAST. To be followed 
by MANFRED, and concluding with a new and original 
farce by Messrs. Brough and Halliday, entitled, MY 
HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Doors open at half-past six; the performances to 
commence at seven. Prices as usual. 
Pes? eS SS 

Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Professor PEPPER'S adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost Llusion of Henry Dirck’s, Esq., C.E 
in three scenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” and appearance of the Ghost and Spectre 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
ghostly visitor in the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
drinking a gluss of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed )—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letier, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the litle postman “ Cupid” 

Engagement of Mdlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment. 

Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 
animals. 

In consequence of numerous inquiries, the opera of 
“ Der Freischutz”" is reproduced. 

Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin’s, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, ..C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
Toot inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 

Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 

Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eusicheap. 
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MARRIED MAN would be glad to 





H, J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114 
116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C. 
London ; and 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 

(SS TLEMEN are respectfully invited 

to inspect the New Garments and the choicest 
babrics 
FOR WINTER DREss. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Habit and Cloak 

Makers, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 32 

Cornhill, E.C.; 

Manchester. 
ADIES are respectfully invited to In- 


Loudon; and 10 St. Ann's square, 


spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, and Jackets, and | 


the Choicest Fabrics 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114, 116, 
118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., 
London; 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS are 
respectfully invited to inspectthe New Garments 

and the choicest Fabrics 
FOR WINTER DREss FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


Pork S MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED. 

Prints illustrative of the shape and design of this 
charming Jacket are prepared to send post-free. In 
general it is semi-fitting, may be worn open or closed 
with equal grace, and is adapted (according to material 
and ornament) for morning wear, dinner dress, and 
evening home parties ; it is also specially suited to the 
occasional requirements of married ladies. Ready, in 
different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Superfine Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Silk, ce. Price 21s. and upwards. 

London, W. 








Tuomas Forp, 42 Oxford street 





\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
a DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teetb stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
masucation. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





PeerH.—By Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- | 


tion, of which he is the sole Pateutee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 


pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and | 


detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate, 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 





“IT WISH I HAD WAITED!” 


“rmhis is so much nicer than the one I} 


have!” is the exclamation of every one who has 
bought any of the Cueap Imrrarions of Harper Twelve- 
trees’ Universal Clothes Wringer (Ives' Patent.) This ex- 
cellent Machine will wring blankets, counterpanes, sheets, 
&c., easier, quicker, and more thoroughly then by the ordin- 
ary old-fashioned wrist-straining and clothes-destroying 
rocess. Sold by Harper Twelvetrees’ Agents everywhere. 
Price Thirty Shillings, Carriage free from the Manu- 
factory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E., if a Post-office 
order be forwarded for the amouut. 





{ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horniman’s Pure Tea; very 
choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
formerly 4s. 8d.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Ageuts in every town supply it in Packets, 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELADRA, MopeRatroR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
| China, and Glass, Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
| other Ornaments, in a Show Room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Caudies, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Pregents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS IfS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
| \ JTORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
| noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psaeins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
| *,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—All whose maladies have been of long 
duration, aud whose pains are still severe aud excruciat- 
ing, should read the truthful and authentic evidence of 
patients who have been cured by Holloway's remedies 
after their cases had been considered perfectly hopeless. 
Sores, ulcerations, sprains, contractions of the muscles 
} and joints, white swellings, scrofulous tumours, scurvy, 
and scrofula are some of the serious, disfiguring and 
vexatious ailments remediable by these medicaments. To 
all such sufferers Holloway’s preparations will afford a 
last chance of obtaining ease and redeeming health. All 
victims of bad legs, varicose veins, and swelled ankles are 
earnestly entreated, on reading this, to avail themselves 
without delay of an opportunity of restoration which may 
never occur again. 
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[November 7, 1863. 





‘ISIN 
At the ANNUAL MEETING ofthe Preprietorsio this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of era vig 14:5, y 
James ASPINALL Tort, Eso.. inthe bain, the Report . RPI iv eee Oe 
of the Directors for the year 1842’was read ; tt showed ‘— \ ‘the newest and most fksliomable style for the season. 


RP LON ur and |. R/ MOSES sad«$QN'3 AYTUMN /and | 
LAYPHRR SE ge ROSL MH Pt? OE, MOSES ES ALAR 


+) NOSES land SON'S “ SANDRING- 


HAM” WRARPER (introduced by them), is Supply nonneree direct from their Mauuf: 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


PINTER STOUW is combletd in every respect. '222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, ayn 67 ann 63 


KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
story, Queen's 
"late and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 





EstabLisHebD IN SHEFFIELD, A.D, 1810. 


That the Fire Premiums of the year were ee ; . E MOSES and Si‘ N’S READY-MADE MAPPIS BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 


Against those in 1861, which were ...... 





y er , 
Giving an inérease fn T862 of .......... £75,934 0° 0 | authall Ages. 


and! BESPOKE ,CLOIDING, for all Classes 


KNIVES, 
None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 





That the new Lite busines¢ comprised ‘ 
the issne of 785 Policiés, insuring .... 467,334 0 0 aNd ae . 

On which the annual premiums were .. 15,935, 721 é “INDISPERSABLE "8UTT, ftom Sos. 

That there was added to the life reserve 79277 11 4 ———-+—. — 


That the balance of undivided profit was MOSES and SON'S. JUVENILE 





mereased ose ee vets eeeeeere neice 2 8672559 TT Pe CLOTHING. in great variety, for all Classes, 
That the invested funds of the Company y - 
amounted to.......... 2.39 amegenmns 1,417,503 3 4. MOSES and SON’S HOSIERY and 


Tn reference to the very large increase of £76009 in 
the Fire Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the 


@ DRAPERY, for all Classes and all Ages. 


measure of that company’s business of all kinds; the 
Directors therefore preter that test of progress to any the * 
duty collected may afford, as that applies to only a part aaa eae Y hienen rf 
of a company’s business, and a large share of that part E MOSES and SON'S BOOTS and 
may be, aml often is, re-insared with other offices. Tu e SQMOES, for all Classes amd all Ages. 
this view the yealy addition to the Fire premiums of the 
Livemeel pad kavgee Company must be very gratifying E MOSES and SON'S OUTFITS for 
een amen | Ba. ‘all CLASSES, all Ages, and all Climates. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. scsi, Ce: paces aks 
PI Be renee nt: hays. Eo ob S uot, 8 9 X'S 
rPHE STANDARD! LIFE ASSURANCE | . LONDON ATOUSES.' 1) | 
COMPANY. |. 1dd,. 155,156, 15> Minor iso 83, 34, 65, 86, 87, 88,89 
* Aldgate. 


Lieport, “*The Premiums Pwd’ to a company are the F, moses ‘and SON'S HATS and 
‘Bede 


CAPS, for all Classes and all Ages. 

















Goustitnted by Rpecial Yetso MP atliamont, 
established I825. 


TLondon—8s2 King William street, E.C. 137, 133 Totienham court real; 233 Euston road 





—2 George stree fice). “ . ite 7 TF aE 

cena ET Nee ENT amen, E. ™.0.8,2.5,,,2@03 ° X'S 
aVESEAR NCAR eye nat a" ORF SATE E: « | e COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT, 
ncome, Upwards of £320,000 per Annuia, | aA ‘ dlfora; Yorksbire 
Assurances, Effected since 1846, Upwards of Eight | Bridge eth, Geek; “Soe. 

Millious Sterling. SON'S 


d ih MOSES and 
Porictes Pree from all ‘unnecessary restrictions as to _4e Establishments are close] every Friday evening 
Foreign Residence. _ at sunset until Saturday evening at sunset, when busi- 
LiperaL Rexes for the prevention of forfeiture of ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 
orennatig’ All Articles are marked the lowest price in plain 
Prorits divided among Policy-holders every five years. | figures. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. | Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
London, 82 King William street, E.C. money returned. 


ee Se et List of Prieés, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
BONUS DIVISION. Fashion Card, and our new pamphlet “On Modern 
LOBE 


INSURANCE. } Costume,” gratis and post free. 
Cornhill poche sagt Jangon, } HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
Capital—£1,900,000 Sterling, 


I FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 

. | flannel as will wear well. <A good tit,and best workman- 

All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. | ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 
Sarevtere Nesve., Eeq, Chairman, ready. Ou receipt of three stamps, patterns to select from, 














Wrrciam Dent, Esq., ty-Chairman. and ail instructions for measwement will be sent. Price 
Geo. Carr Giyy, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. | 
At the close of the year 1863, a Boxvs Drvistox will 
be made on GLoss Prorir-Scace Life Policies, for the 
Five Years then ended. 
All Descriptions of Pras; Lire, and ANNytry Basiness } T Wo 
trangatted, | JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
MERCANTILE INSURANCES. AT THE Repucep Rares. rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
Claims liberally and promptly settled; and losses bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea Silver-fitted 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. Ladies Bre anew | in C ae or Walnut. .. he 
: ‘ ae guinea Tourist’s writing-case. 1e one guinea travelling 
During the dast Ten Years the Fire INSURAX( rr Dury bag. The guinea dvessing-case. a 
paid by the Gove has increased from £35,754 to £17,856. 
want Sess oa ae . At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
M PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. | NZINE CO “ieee = halle cain 
demo SEPELEMENT tne PKOSPECTUS, show: | PZENZINE COME AS rome erent, 
po Se oe of the boaus system, may be had ou apparel and furuitare, without the Jeast injury to the 
I Mop SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. colour or texture. In bottles, 1s, 6d. 
- —— | AtJ.Sancer's, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 
> y TRPeprwy &e. Caution—Obdserve the name Collas on the genuine. 
OTICE.— OPENING of WES!-END ai: con cesly 5e t 
ps BRANCH OFFICE, | EK PP? £8 oS »#o. 8.6 zs 
ACCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, or RAILWAY, Distinguished asa 
in the FIELDS, the STREETS, or at HOME, may be FRAGRANT, GRATEFUL 
provided against by taking a Policy of the FRAGR: and : 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
At the West-End office, 10 Recenr street. S.W., Captain | Originated for the use specially of those under Lome- 
MACKENZIE, agent, as well as at the bead office, pathic treatment, it has, through its agreeableness, 
64 CoRNHILL, Loxpon. become yenerally accepted. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as Agents in Paris, Messrs. Roberts and Co., 23 Place 
y 
COMPENSATION Vendome ; Boulogue-sar-Mer, Mr. Abraham, 33 Rue Na- 


the difference in price), 12s. éd., 153. 61., aud Lis. 6d, 
each, 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, F.C. 


PRIZE MEDALS— 




















In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,380 Cases of Personal Injury. | Werry- 
PROSPECTUSES, with rates of premium, ¢e., on | eres, ° 
application as above, or a: the various railway stations. | APTAIN 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 





oo, all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa’e of 

COMPANY. “. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) ' Soho square, London. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- i+ nae - pemrrers perms 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroe.,' RATS! WATS: RATS!!! 

Aperoyed Grohe nepctinges boa seat ps arnt yr ty | Important and Valuable | Diseovery. 
description o nking ness conducted with Vic- “Lw wWwoepp Sel 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian H+2) EY’S method EXTERMINATES 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. | all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, | without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
London, 54 Old Broad strevt, #.:C. 


GouTH AUSTRALIAN BAN KING ’ Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
| | 


= No DEAD RATS in the HOLES, 
ION > | Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARE: it has proved au immeus? boon to hundreds of 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT | farm rs; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, | premises are infested with these obuoxious and destruc- 
and CIGARLIGHTS, iguite only on the Box. | live vermin; aud is universally acknowledged to be 
These Safety Matches, Vestus, dc., contain neither | the 
phosphorus nor salphur, fre net poisonous, and, iguit- Greatest Success of the Day. 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 
protection against accidental fires. stamps. 





Whitechapel road, London, E. | _ Address, Wittiam Hanvey, Wellington road, Great | 10 Bow ehurchyard; and all r 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


| Yarmouth. 


MOSES and SON'S CELEBRATED 


t 506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street ;|/ 


10s. 64. each, the very best quality (the colour causing | 


4 ‘ Peron poleon ; Copenhagen, Mr. H. P. Séver; Florence, Mr. H. | 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, Roberts, 17 Via Fornabouni; Sumyrua, Mr. J. J. A. | 


jPand leaves | 





Mark, ‘the Sun” (granted to their father by the Catlers’ 
| Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1335), is stamped on the 
| blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 

handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 

ence in price is oecasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
| Quality. Quality. Quality. 
£snd@s din. & 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table 
Knives, Lvory Handles ..... - 2 





403 6 0412 0 
| One and a half Dozen Fati-Size | ! 
| Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
' One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 OO 15 6 
| One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
| One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 GU1L 0015 0 
| Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 GU 4 00 6 6 
| Complete Service ...... 44 4 6618 6916 6 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





Py ARDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS—HEAL and SON'S Show-rooms 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for Home use and for Tropical Climates, handsome 
| Iron Dedsteads with Brass Mouutings and elegantly 
j; Japanned, Plain Iron Bedsteads for Servauts, every 
| description ef Wovud Bedstead that is manufactured, 
| in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal 
| and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding aud Furnitures 
complete, as well as every description of Bed-room 
Furniture. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
| CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 
| Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture Manu- 
| facturers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


4 





MPROVED STRAINED IRON and 
\ WIRE FENCING, ereeted by thoroughly 
i eenseapa workmen in any part of the country. Re- 





commended fur its comparative invisibility iu sab-dividing 
} parks, fencing lawns, approaches, &c. The highest satis- 
faction warranted in every iustance.—J. B. BROWN aud 
Co., 18 Cannon street, City, F.C. 
| FRON HURDLES, Bar Fencing, Wire 
Netting, carriage entrances, tield and garden gates, 
garden rollers, wrought-iron barrow, hot water pipes, &c. 
—J. B. BROWN and Co., 13 Cannon street, City, E.C. 
I OBERT & GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Iuvites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &e.; also his ex- 
ten-ive assorument of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all deseri; tions. 

CHEAP AND GOOD WINES. 
| Offley and Cockbura’s Port, 40s.; Sherries 
from 18s.; and Clarets from 14s. 

To be obtained pure and cheap of the 
|TMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
} which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
| public at reasonable prices. 
| CELLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 

Srores and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
} 








Export and Borriine VauLrs—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 





K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pare, 
| mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
| bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
| the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 
TAYLOES INVALID XXX K BURTON 
ALE, high'y recommended for its nourishing pro- 
perties. Sold in kilderkins (18 gallons), price 30)s., cash. 
Orders, enclosing remittances by post-office order to be 
addressed to TAYLOR and CO., 5 Talbot court, Grace- 
church street, City. 











WINE is a perfectly palatable form for admi- 
nistering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

| Manufactured by T. Morsox and Sox, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in botiles at 3s., 


I NDIGESTION.—MORSON'S PEPSINE 
| 





| 5a,and Lis. each, 
' 


OOTS.--The Indian and other primitive 
nations were in the habit of extraeting medicinal 
qualities from various roots. Dr. Matthias Lang, 


| tollowing their example, discovered a preparation, which 


| his sou continues to manufacture; this is the Essential 


| Spirit of Melizsus. Its restorative effects are unequalled, 


it is the best resource in weakness, and is ala very use- 


| ful for Head-ache, Tooth-ache, &c, Soldin 1s. 9d. and 
3s. 6d. bottles, by Barclay and Sous, 95 Farringdon sweet ; 


Butler and Crispe, 4 Cheapside; Cleaver, 63 Oxford 


| street; Edwards, 67 St. Paul's churchyard; Newbery 


| and Sons, 45 St. Paul's churchyard; Raimes and Co, 


| Liverpool ; Sanger, 150 Oxford street; Sutton and Co., 


bl h . 





, Tesy 
| throughout the country. Directions for use on wrapper. 
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‘Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron an 
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UDIE’S 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTIC E. 

The following Lists of Books, revised for the new Sea- 
son, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free ou 
application. 

I. A List of the Principal New and Choice Books in 

circulation at Mudie’s Library. 

If. A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Works’ 
withdrawn for Sale. 

III. A List of Forthcoming Works, to be added to the 
Library as they ba, sa in numbers proportionate 
to the anticipated demand. 

Cuarites Epwarp Mvuore, New Oxford street, Lon- 
don ; City Office,—4 King street, Cheapside. 

Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester; 
and Temple street, Birmingham. 








TO BOOK BUYERS.—NOTICE, 

Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries» 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, | 
and others, are respectfally invited to apply for the 
NOVEMBER LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS WITHDRAWN from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for 
SALE. 

This List contains Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
—Memoirs of “Christopher North”"—Russell’s Diary of | 
the War in America—Lost end Saved, by the Hon. Mrs. | 
Norton—Memoirs of “ Mrs. Richard Trench "—Sylvia's | 
Lovers—True as Steel—and more than One Thousand | 
other Works of the past and previous Seasons, at. tiie 
lowest current priees. 

Crartes Epwarp Mupte, New Oxford street, | 
London , City Offices, 4 King street, Cheapside. 

Branch Establishments—Cross street, Manchester; 
and Temple street, Birmingham. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu | 
ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with | 
standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; | 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 23. to £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from | 
} 





2s. 3d. the set to £44s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS and LAMPS.— | 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The , 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest,and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads,from............ 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. | 
Shower Baths, from........ 8s. Od. to £6 Os. each. | 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 6s. Od. to £8 10s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .... .... erespesen is. 3d. per gallon. 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE. CUTLERY in the world, all 

warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative ouly because of the largeness 
of the sales. 
| Table | D’ss'rt 
yt gt per 

per per bat 
| Dozen. Dozen./ Pair. 
s. djs. dis. d. 
54-inch ivory handles..........++ 126) 100 : 
34-inch fine ivory handles.......«0| 15 0 | 16 | 
4-inch ivory balance handles ..,.| 18 0 jlo 
4-inch fine ivory handles .... voes| 240 | 180 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 26 0 | 1 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330}; 12 6 
ae mate oe ner Gener OO; 430 1 
Nickel electro-silver handiles,)! . I a6 . 

ADY PAtlaTD ose. oe eeeseee ves 07 199 | z\e 
Silver handles of any pattern soe} B40 | 540 }21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives | 
and Forks per Dozen. s djs. dad.) s8 da 
White bone handles eooeef/ ALO) 86) 2 6 
Ditto balance hanidles......... -| 210/170 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....) 170 M0)! 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 90); 3 0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in eases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
tish carvers. 
ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks 


iCarv’rs 
Ivory Handles, 
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Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and | 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; and 1 News |! 
man yard, London, ‘i 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, m a state of _— urity and of ‘uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and ©O.,172 New Bond street, 
—e sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
e wor! : 





LIBRARY. 'TONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR. 


THE EXTRA VOLUME. 
With Illustrations of Scenes and Localities. 
One large vol., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, 


The NON-WORKERS. 


PROSTITUTES. 
THIEVES. 
BEGGARS. 


By Henry Mavyuew, 
By Bracesriveet Hexyne. 


By Joun Buyyy. 
By Hexry Ha twipay. 


With an Introductory Essay on the Agencies at present in operation in the Metropolis for 
the Suppression of Crime and Vice, by the Rev 
it UDIE’S SELECr LIBRARY. Society for the Rescue of Young Women and*Children. 





WILLIAM TUCKNESS, B.A., Chaplain to the 





_The Saturday Review says,— Tuat portion of this yoluminous investigation which relates to the Social Evil we 
leave to those whom it may concern, But the details surprise, amuse, or pain us, in spite of our general anticipation 


of their contents,” 


e Glasyo lizen says,—“Few a3 ji i 
The Glasgow Citizen says,—“Few romances in molérn times could match in interest the terrible array of 


character produced in this dark gallery of sin and crime.” 


The Wesleyan Times says—“For the man pes 


and designs, this is one of the most serviceable books eve 


ires a thorough insight into human character, motives, 


written.” 


The Spectator says,—" Of immense importance to legislators and philosophers.” 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





TPHE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited),.— 
Central Offices, 
25 Pall Mall, aud 30 St. Jomes's square, S.W. 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS.— Tie Directors continue 
to add’every Work of General Interest as soon as 
published, and in numbers sufficient to mect the re 
quirements of Subseribers. No book for which there is 


| & denmaud is excluded on any pretext whatever. 








cae LIBRARY COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Subscriptions from 1s. 6d. to £5 5s, according to the 
number of volumes required. Remittances may be 


; made by Post-offiee Order or Cheque (crossed Ransom, 


Bouverie, and Co.), payable in Loudon to HENRY 

FOWLER. 

THe LIBRARY COMPANY 
(Limited.) 

LISTS of the BOOKS in CIRCULATION (which 
include every work of importance and popularity of the 
present and past seasons), and of SURPLUS COPIES 
for SALE at reduced prices, with all other information, 
can be had (postage free) on application. 


T HE LIBRARY COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Lists of the Company's Town, Suburban, and Pro- 
vincial Depots, where subscriptions can be paid, books 
exchanged, and surplus copies of works obtained, will be 
forwarded free, upon application, to the Central Offices. 


THs LIBRARY COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Books can be Exchanged at any of the Company's 
Town, Suburban, or Provincial Depots; or subscribers 
at the Central Offices can have their books delivered 
once a week in London, or the immediately surrounding 
suburbs, on the prepayment of an extra half-guinea upon 
their subseription. 

by order, 
No, 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 











HENRY FOWLER, 
Sec. pro, tem. 





Now ready, 5vo., 7s, Gd. 

HE Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW’S 

NOTES and DISSERTATIONS, principally on 
Ditteulties in the Scriptures of the New Covenaut, 
London: Bet and DAtpy, 186 Fleet street. 


yas QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
CCXXVILL., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTESTS. 
- Progress of Engineering Seience. 
. Thomas Hood and his Life and Writings. 
Co-operative Societies. 
Lyell's Antiquity of Man. 
Japan, 
Auti-papal Movement among the Italian Clergy. 
Froude’s Queen Elizabeth. 
. The Church of England and her Bishops. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





PAO Oe toe 


Th NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

No. LXXVLIL, is NOW READY. 
ContTeRTs. 

On the Ancient Glaciers and Icebergs of Scotland. 

The Seaforth Papers. 

Recent Geographical Discovery and Research, 

Pet Marjorie. 

. Clerical Subscription in the Church of England. 

A Voyage to Alexandria and a Glimpse of Egypt. 

The Scotch Universities Commission. 

Harold Hardrada and Maguus the Good. 

. England and Europe. 
Fdiaburgh: Epwonston and Dovatas, 

London : Hamiitrox, Apams, and Co. i 


T# E NEW REVIEW for NOVEMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free, 
CONTENTS. 
- National Income and Expenditure. 
French Parliamentary Leaders. : 
. The English Bar, its Etiquette and Discipline. 
Mexico and the Mexicans. 
Concerning certain Social Questions. 
Archbishop Whately. 
On the Choice ofa Profession. 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartoldy. 
The Chureh Congress and the English Clergy. 
Suorpxrs, MarsHatt, and Co., Lonion ; Hopers, 





SONS owe 


{ Surrey, and Ce., Dublir. 





Professor CRAIK'S MANUAL of 
ENGLISH LIPERATURE and of the History of 
the English Language from the Norman Conquest, 
with numerous Specimens, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“ We have every reason to be satisfied with Professor 

Craik’s account of its various Sshools and Authors.”"— 


Times. 

Rev. FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE’S MANUAL of MODERN PUILO- 
SOPHLY, from the Fourteenth Cenwury to the Freveh 
Revolution, with a Glimpse into the Nineteenth 
Century. Crown &vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ Evidently the result of many years labour and great 
learning.” — The Spectator. 
“Tt abounds in passages of great richness and trath.” 

— Westminster Review. 


London: Cuartes Gairrrs and Co. 





Feap., cloth, on toned paper, price, 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, The Chain 
and its Links. By Euma J. Worpoise. 
In crown 8vo., cloth, price Te, 6d. 


TWICE LOST. A Novel in One Volume. 
By “S. M.,” Author of“ Story of a Family,’ “ Queea 
Isabel,” &., &c. 

In crown 8vo.,cloth, with Map and Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK to the COTTON CULTI- 
VATION in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By 
J. Tatnoys WHeeLer. F.RGS.,, &., &. 

New Edition, feap., cloth, with 8 [llustrationa, price 53. 


TALES of MANY LANDS. By Mary 
Fraser TYTLER. 
Virtus Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, 


HANDSOME PRESENT. 
Price 2ls., handsymely bound, or 364. moroceo extra, 
Illustrated edition of 
Ni ae PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY.—This edition coutains more than sixty 
highly finished epgravings an wood, from designs hy 
Cope, Horstey, Pickersgill, ‘Corbonld, TBirket ouster 
Gilbert, aud other eminent artists It is beaucfulll 
printed on tinted paper in small 4to,, and forms au 
elegant and acceptable present ef this celebrated book. 
Also, just published, the POCKET EDITION of the 
same work, being the 105th thousand, 18mo,, cloth, 
extra gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d. 
Library Edition, crown 8vo., eloth, extra gilt loaves, 
price &s, ° 
NEW WORK by the Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN. 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 
PBAtEns for PRIVATE USE. 
By the Rev. Asnron Oxenpen, Author of “The 
Pathway of Safety,” &e, &e. 
London: Hatrecsarp and Ca, 187 Piceadilly. 
\ HORTHAND.—PITMAN'’S _PHONO- 
GRAPHIG TEACHER, 64, ; free by post, 74. 2 
HORTHAND,—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC MANUAL, 1s. 64., free by post. 
HE ART is ‘TAUGHT, in class and 
privately, by Mr. F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster row, 
London, E.C. 











~~ 280 pp, eloth lettered, $5, free by post. 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
T VEGETARIAN COOKERY, founded on Chemical 


Analysis, and embracing the most approyed methods of 
the m By the Author of **Fraits and Parinacea, the 


Proper Food of Man.” 
‘ Sondon: F-Prairgn, 20 Paternoster row. ‘ j 
Just publisted, demy' Sro.,- cloth ex 6s, 64.5 hae’ 
morocco, 12s.; morocco, 158.; free by post 
IFE: its NATURE, VARIETIES, and. , 
PHENOMENA. Third ellition. By Leo H, 
GRINDON. 4 or 
London: FY Prran, 20\Paternoster row E.C, 
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MESSRS. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS’ | 


NEW BOOKS. 





ASPRING and SUMMER in LAPLAND. 


With Notes on the Fauna of Lulea Lapmark. By 
an Orv Busawan, Author of “ Bush Wanderings in 
Australia.” Post 8vo., cloth. ( This month. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of 


REDCLYFFE,” ¢ 

The WARS of WAPSBURGH. By the | 
Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” &e. Cloth 
gilt. { Nearly ready. 

Mr. MORIER FVANS'S NEW WORK. 

SPECULATIVE NOTES and NOTES on 
SPECULATION, IDEAL and REAL By D. 
MORIER EVANS, Author of “ Facts, Failures, and 
Frauds,” “ History of the Commercial Crisis,” &c. | 
Post 8vo., eluth. (in December. 


A NEW WORK on the CULTURE of 
the ROSE. By Satriey Hinserp. With Tlustra 
tions, (Jn the press. 


NEW BOOK for the MICROSCOPE. 


MICROSCOPE TEACHINGS. Descrip- 


tions of various Objects of 
Beauty adapted for Microscopic Observation.  Ll!us- 
trated by the Author's Original Drawings. With 
Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and | 
the Collection and Mounting of Objects. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Warp, Author of * 
Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Plates, cloth gilt. 
(Nearly ready. 


The DESK BOOK of ENGLISH SYNO- 


NYMES. Designed to afford Assistance in Composi- 
tion, and also as a Work of Reference requisite to the 
Secretary, and useful to the St udent. By Joan 
SuereR. Small post 8vo., cloth. (ln a few days. 


ENGLAND'S WORKSHOPS. Metal 
Workshops—Chemical Workshops — Glass Work- 
shops—Provision and Supply Workshops—Domes- 
tic Workshops. By 
Dr. G. L. M. Srravss. 
C. W. Quty, F.C.S. 
Joun C. Brover 

In 1 vol. 

NEW WORK by Dr. SPENCER COBBOLD. 


ENTOZOA : an INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of HELMINTHOLOGY. With a particular 
Account of the Internal Parasites of Man, and the 
Diseases they occasion. By T. SPENCER CoBnoLp, 
M.D., F.L.S. Illustrated by numerous Coloured and 
Tiuted Plates. (in preparation, 


TaomAs ARCHER. 
W. B, TeGerMElreR. 
W. J. Prowse. 

(This month. 





GrRooMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5 Pater- 
noster row, London. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


Published by T. and T. CLARK, Edinburgh. 





especli ul Interest sud | 


Telescope Teachings.” | 


‘CURIOSITIES of INDO-EUROPEAN | 


EE —— 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





The CHRISTIAN ELEMENT in 
PLATO, and the PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
Dr. C. AckeRMAN, of Jena. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

“We must express our sincere admiration of this 
thoughtful, elegant, and beautiful treatise, and recom. 
mend it as an instructive aud elegant exposition.”’— 
Spectator. 

“A valuable book, full of sound learning, suggestive 
thought, and moral elevation.”—Professor BLACKIE. 
MODERN PANTHEISM: Essay on 

Religious Philosophy. By C. Saissrr. 2 vols., 10s. 6d 

“ M. Saisset has devoted genius and eloquence to the 
high questions in Philosophy iu their theological re- 
lations, and he is distinguished even among his country- 
men in the art of preseuting profound matter in an agree- 
able mauner.”—Professor FRASER. 

of 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, from KANT to 
HEGEL. By Dr. CHatypagas. 6vo., Us. 

“ An acute speculator, a fair critic, and a lucid writer.” 

—Sir WILLIAM HaMILTon, 


COUSINS’ COURSE of the HISTORY of 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols., 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


COUSINS’ LECTURES on the TRUE, 


the BEAUTIFUL, and the GOOD. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


VINET'S STUDIES on BLAISE 


PASCAL. 8vo, 5s. 





Now ready, in 8vo,, price 10s. 6d. 


HE COTTON TRADE: Its Bearings 
upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Com- 
merce of the American Republics, Considered in Connec- 
tion with the System of Negro Slavery in the Confederate 
States, By Georce M Henry, [ Pennsylvania). 
mm Sacyvers, OrLey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 





Just published, cloth, 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE 
of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
In three parts. 
“ A wonderful life."—Critic. 


Virtue Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner, and at all 
Libraries. 


a 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S 


The FORTY 


Now ready, price 63., No. II. of the 
ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by B. B. Woopwarp, Esq, 
Her Majesty's Librarian. 
CONTENTS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries 
QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &. Three vols, 
‘This is one of the best productions of Miss Kavanagh's 


ee 


| 














1. Painting in France; the Salon of 1363. By P. G. } pen. ‘Queen Mab’ is m re charming than any of her 
Hamerton, Esq. | former creations,” —( 
2. Catalogue of Drawings by N. Poussin in the Royal | The BROWNS a the SMITHS. By 
Collection. By the Editor. 
3. The Report of the Commission on the Royal Academy. the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” Three vols, 
By Tom Taylor, Esq. } 
4. Henrietta Browne's ‘*Sisters of Mercy.” By the FLORIAN’ § HUSBAND. Three vols. 
Rev. Professor Kingsley. A brilliant work, beautifully written.”"—Sun, 
5. The Pretty and the Beautiful. By F. T. Palgrave, 
Esq. ‘The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 
( ition in London. By W. M. Rossetti, Esq. WILLs, Author of “ Notice t 
7 eture as a Decorative Art. By J. B. Atkin- ” e wane te Gat oo ee rad = 
son, Esq. L4v¥ere weer, 
8. Who was Francesco da Bologna? By A. Panizzi, Horst and Bracxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
| Ex | 
| 9 Will iam Mulready. rd ¥. G. Stephens, Esq. MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S N 
| ARRATIVE. 
10. Artin America. By J. J. Jarvis, Esq. = 
11. Catalogue of the Works a C. Visscher (continued) . Now ready, in 1 vol. with Illus rations, 1fs, 
ey Win. Sith, Bo. |A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THIR- 
13, Fine Arts Record. By W. M. Rossetti, Esa TEEN YEARS’ SERVICE amorg the Wild Tribes 
| 14. Publications Relating to the Fine peo — of Khondistan, for the Suppression of Human Saeri- 
15. Recently Published Engraviugs. fice. By Major-General Joux Carnet, C.B 


Horst and Buackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready at all Libraries. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols., post &vo., 


| RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


In post Svo., 8. 6d., 


This day, 1 vol., 8vo., cloth. 


ANTI-COLENSO;: 
An Essay 
TOWARDS BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 
A HAND-BOOK FOR THINKERS. 
By Jowannes Larcus. 
London: Hamrttrox, ApaMs, and Co., 33 Paternoster row. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TRADITION and FOLK LORE. 


By Watrer K. 
KELLY. | 


[Now ready. | 
Post 8vo., 5s., | In the press, the authorized translation of 


THE POCKET DATE-BOOK; or Class RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 





sified Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, a 
Historical, Biographical, and Scientific, from the | REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
c e Work e P 
By Wintine Le . Beg vail al wa London: Trevupner and Co., Paternoster row. 








CHARLES LEVERS NEW SERIAL. 
In Monthly Parts, 1s. 


LUTTRELL of ARRAN. By Charles 


LEVER. No. I. on December 1. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
A new Edition in the press, to be completed in 8 


vols., demy 8vo. 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 

This edition is not a mere reprint of that which ap- 
peared in 1357; on the contrary, it will present a text 
very materially altered and amended from beginning to 
end, witha large body of critical Notes almost entirely 
new; and with a Glossary, in which the language of 
the poet, his allusions to customs, &c., will be fully. ex- 
plained. 

To be published every alternate Month. 
ready in November. 


| 
| Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 


‘SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 
, 
OR, THE 

MEMOIRS of a MONOMANTAC. 
Edited by the Author of “ Dives and Laz 
“ Margaret Meadows,” “ The Weaver's Fwmily,” 
“ This is a remarkable book.”— Spectator. 
| London: Wr~LtiAM FREEMAN, 102 Fleet street, E.C. 


er 


rus,” 


&e. 





PRINCIPAL CANDLISH. 
Just published, a New Edition (the 3rd), feap, svo., 
price 5s. 
IFE ina RISEN SAVIOUR. A Series 
of Discourses on the Resurrection. By R. 8, 
Caxpiisn, D.D., Principal of the New College, Edin- 
burgh. 





Vol. I. will be 
“ oa Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


¢ : LoNeMaAN 0. 
In 3 vols., feap. 8vo. London: LoNeMan und Co 


ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition, containing all the Poems 
formerly published in seven volumes. Now com- 
plete. 

Vol. I. Lyrics, Romances, Men, and Women. 
Vol. IT. Tragedies and other Plays. 83. 
Vol. III. Par cote, Christmas Eve and Easter Day, 

and Sordello. 73.6 





Will be shortly published, demy 8vo., 700 to 800 pp. 
oo ee PARAPHRASES: 
| Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. 
By a LayMay. 
Edinburgh : Caledonian Press. 
London: Lenemay and Co. 


NEW W VOLU ME B Y DR. VAU GHAN, 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d 
ORDS from the GOSPELS; 
a Second Selection of Sermons Preached in the 
| Parish of Doncaster. By Chances Jonxn Vavenan, 
| D. D., Vicar of Doncaster, Chincellor of York Cathedn a, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
T.ondon and Cambridge: MacMrinan an 


7s. 


In 4 vols., feap. S¥o. 





| 


POETICAL WORKS. 
[A New Edition in a few days. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
4 Co. 








Nearly ready, in 1 yol., extra feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


DAYS after OUR) 
LORD'S RESURRECTION. 


By the Rey. Wrutam Hanna, LL.D. 
Author of the “ Last Day of Our Lord's Passion.” 
Edinburgh : Epmonsrox and Dove as. 
London: HamwtLton, Apams, and Co. 


Now "ready, i in 8vo., with . war Mustrati us, price 
7s. 6d., cloth. 


N AUSTRALASIAN CLIMATES and 
their INFLUENC# in the PREVENTION and 
ARREST of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, By s. 
Dovean Brrp, M.D., L.R.C.P., Lond. Physician to the 
Benevolent Asylum, Melbourne. 
London: TONGMAN, GREEN, 
w. 


and Co., Paternoster 











Mlustrations from P! 


“FAWN” 


Ready in November, square 12mo., és. 


IVINE EMBLEMS ; or, Temporal 
Things Spiritualized. By Joun Benyayn. A 
series of quaint and exquisitely cut Emblems, engraved 
on wood, with Verses by John Bunyan. Handsome! 7 
printed on pe be and elegantly bownd in clo 
super extra, the sides gilt to a destzn by Harry Rogers. 


Bickers and Son, Leicester square. London, W.C. 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol, demy 8va., with numerous 
,otographs, on Stone and Wood, 
price 15s. 


NOTES of a CRUISE of H.M.S. 

in the WESTERN 
PACIFIC in the YEAR 1862. 

By T. H. Hoop. 

Epmoxsron and Dovaetas. 
Hamriron, Anas, and Co. 








Nearly ready, in four handsome library 8vo. vols., ele- 
gantly printed on towed paper, ¢ cloth gilt, £2.2s. ;alsu in 
1 vol., royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, 1 


Edinburgh : 
London: 


i 








is 


NEW NOVEL 
Just published, in two vols., post 8vo. 


ONOUR and DISHONOUR. 


By the Author of “ Stretton of Ringwood Chase.” 


» A F. A. Day, Carey street, Lincoln's inn. 

- aia al satisfy the wisest of men, while not rising beyond the 

HE NEW BOOK. | comprehension of the most dull."—TZimes, Sept. 2y, 1503. 

Complete in Eight Parts. “ Our readers know that we entertain a high opinion of 

the merits of this edition of Shakespeares text”— 
Athenzum, Aug. 29, 1863. 

Bickers and Son, Leicester square, London, W.C. 


W TILLIAM SHAKES! PEARE'S PLAYS 
and POEMS. Edited with a scrupuloas revi- 
sion of the text, but without note or comment, by Cas. 
and Mary Cowpey CrarKe. With an Introductory 

Essay and a copious Glossary. 
“There never was an author who require! less note or 
than S e, aud who could so completely 








DRAWING 


By J. D. Hyrorne. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Part. 
London: Wrxsork and Newror, and all Booksellers 
and Artists’ C.lourmen. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS, 
To be Published Immediately. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: an Illus- | 


trated Edition from no less om Sixty ny 
Drawings by George Cruikshank, Le ch, and Tennie! 
4to., with magnificent emblematic cover, 21s.; or 
morocco, 31s. 6d. (On Norember 16 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASH- 
MERE 7 THIBET. By Captain KNIGHT, 4ath 
Regiment. In 8vo., with Forty-five fine Nlustrations, 
21s. [ Published this 


The ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Christian 


Anpersen, Author of “ The Improvisatore. 
Forty Lilustrations by Zwecker. 4to., 10s. 6d., gilt 
edges [On Wednesday next 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH BAVY, 


from the Earliest Period to the Present Tim ty 
Cuartes D. Yonee. 2 vols., 8vo. 750 pages it 
each, 42s. [Published this a ay. 


The RISE and FALL of the MODEL | 


in 






1 


REPUBLIC. By James WiiiiaMms, Late United 
States Minister to Turkey. Author of “The South | 
Vindicated.” Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

(Published this day. 


WHAT is YOUR NAME? A Popular 


Account of the Meaning and Derivation of Christian 
Names. By Soruy Moopy. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d 
[On Wednesday next. 


MY IMPRISONMENT at WASHING- 


TON; is aang My Journal kept at the old Capi- 
tol Prison there. By Rost GREENHOW. Post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. With a Portrait of the Author. 


[On Tuesday next. 


CONSTANTINOPLE during the 
CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Horsey 


8vo., with many beautiful Chromolithographs, 
2ls. 


[On Tuesday next, 
The LAST of the CAVALIERS. A 
New and Cheaper Edition. Incrown Sv0., with Two 
Illustrations, price 6s. Uniform with “ East Lynne. 

On Monday next. 





- 
Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington 
Publisher in ne to Her Majesty. 


street, 








W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS, as 


Seen in SAXONY at the Present Day; with an 
Account of the Village Life—Town Life—Fashion- 
able Life—Domestic Life—School and University 
Life, &c., of Germany at the Present Time; and 
Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Students’ 
Customs at Jena. By Hewry Mavuew, Author of 
“London Labour and London Poor,” &e. 2 thick 
8vo. volumes, 32s. 


SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH. By 


Epwarp WILBERFORCE. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS: a 


History of the English Stage, Actors, Authors, and 
Audiences. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 2 vols., Svo., 
>a 


32s. 


The IONIAN ISLANDS in the YEAR 


1863. By Professor D.T. ANstep. In 8vo., 16s. 
“Through these Islands Professor ANsTED has 


accomplished a pleasant run, the incidents of whic ch are 
as pleasantly narrated. What he effected in his volum 
on the Channel Islands for that insular group, he has 
accomplished as successfully for these Isles of Greece.”"— 
Athenzum, October 24, 1863. 

their 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS ; 


Physical Geography, Natural History, Civil History, 
T 


Economics, and ‘Trade, &e. By Professor D. T. 
on 


Anstep, and Dr. R.G. Laraam. In 8vo., with 72 
Illustrations. 26s. 
“ This beautiful volume will reach many a new edition.” 
—Saturday Review, April 4, 1863. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Life, Related by 


One who has Witnessed It. 2 vols., post 8vo. 21s. 
“The book before us will be welcome to all."—Z£din- 
durgh Courant. 


Sir EVERARD’S DAUGHTER. By J. 
Corpy Jearreesox, Author of “ Live It Down,” 
&c. Post 8vo., 10s. éd. 
“ The book is bright, pleasant, and readable to the very 
end.”—Standard. 


The HORSES of the SAHARA and the 
MANNERS of the DESERT. By General E, 
Daumas. With Commentaries by the Emir Asp-EL- 
Kaper. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
charm of this volume.”"—Standard. 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
MEXICO, &e. 
** Travels in Cashmir, Cabul, Ghuzni, 
post Svo. 


London: Wa. H. Atuey, and Co., 13 Water- 
loo place, S.W. 


By G. T. Viens, Esq., Author of 
"&e. 2 vols., 
With Illustrations, 21s. 





With | 


In imperial | 


New Novel by the Author of “ East Lynne.” 


On Wednesday, November 11, 


SHADOW OF 
Mr. HENRY 


f “ East Lynne,” “ 


THE 


in 3 vols., post 8vo, 


ASHLYDYAT. 


WOOD, 


The Channings,” 


ay 
Author o &e. 








| 


RICHARD BENTLE 


New Work ly Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville. 
On Wednesday, the 18th instant, will be publisked, in 3 vols., post 8yo. 


T HE GLADIATOR 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Y, New Burlington street. 











| 





S. 


By 


. 





Works by the same Author. 


The QUEEN’S MARIES. 1 vol., 6s. 


GOOD for NOTHING; or, All Down-hill. 1 vol., 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 2 vols., 16s. 

The INTERPRETER. 1 vol., 10s, 6d. 

KATE COVENTRY; an Autobiography. 1 vol., 5s 


DIGBY GRAND. 1 vol., 5s, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 








New Work by the Author of “Confessions of a Thug.” 
This day is published, in 3 vols., post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d., cloth. 


| TARA; A MAHRATTA TALE. 
By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA. 


“Thus the reader may be sure in the first place that he has before him a genuine book, in which the temper, 
tenets, and usages, of the old Indian races are accurately pourtrayed: and that, quite apart from its cla ims As 
| en attractive story, it is an authentic account of phases and vicissitudes through which India has really past.” . 
| *For its rapid action, in fact, we have seldom read a better story, or ‘one which is more full of ine dents, 
| sanguinary, trenchant, and robust.”—Times. 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








In the Press. 


THREE MONTHS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 


APRIL—-ULY, 1863. 
By Lieut.-Col. FREMANTLE, of the Coldstream Guards. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo., with Portraits. 


W BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 














Next week will be published. 


CAXTONIANA 
A SERIES of ESSAYS on LIFE, LITERATURE, and MANNERS. 


By the Author of ‘“ The Caxtons,” &c. 
In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 21s, 


A NET’S H OM E. 


A NOVEL 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


J 








This day is published, handsomely printed in medium 8vo., 2 vols., cloth, 32s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 


With Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, 
Author of “The Life of William Etty, R.A.” 


Illustrated from Blake’s own Works, in Fac-simile and Photolithography, with a few of 
Blake’s Original Plates. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 
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RECENT 


ALBEMARLE STREET, November, 1863. 


WORKS. 





ILR.H. the PRINCE 
PRINCIPAL SPEECHES and ADDRESSES; with an 
Introduction giving some Outlines of his Character. 
Portrait. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS in the EAST. Preached 
before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales during his Tour. 
With Notices of some of the Places visited. By Canon 
STANLEY. 8vo., 9% 

BISHOP BLOMFIELD’S MEMOIRS. 
With Selections from his Correspondence. By His Son- 
Portrait. 2 vols., post 8vo., 18s. 

The ANTIQUITY of MAN ; from Geo- 
jogical Evidences. By Sir Cuagtes Lye.t. Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., lds. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY of the 


JEWS, from the Earliest Period, continued to Modern 
Times. 3 vols., 8vo., 36s. 


DISCOURSES on the WORD of GOD 
and the GROUND of FAITH. By the Brsnop of Lon- 
DON. &Svo., 28. 6d. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; 
Being an Illustrated Journal cf a Tour to the East. By 


the Hon. Impvusta Gusutnorox. Edited by Lord 
Dvurrerix. With 24 Tlustrations, dto., 21s. 


ARTHUR HALLAM’S REMAINS. 


With Preface and Memoir. Portrait. Feap. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the RACES 
of the OLD WORLD; a Manual of Ethnology. By C- 
L. Brace. Post 8vo., 9s. 


Mr. FORTUNE'S NARRATIVE of 
His RECENT JOURNEY to JAPAN and CHINA. 
With Notes of Things met with by the Way, &ec. Illus: 
trations., 8vo., 16s. 


ANNALS of the WARS of the XVIIIth 
CENTURY; 1700—1799. By Cen. Sir Enwarp Cust. 
5 vols., feap. Svo., 58. each. 


ANNALS of the WARS of the XIXth 
CENTURY; 1800—15. By Gen. Sir Epwarp Cust. 
4 vols., feap. 8vo., 5s, each. 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS'S LIFE. 


Drawn up from his Notes, Conversations, and Corres- 
pondence. By S.W. Funtom. Portrait. 8vo. Lis. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the ITALIAN 
REVOLUTION, 1859-61; with Notices of Garibaldi, 


Francis IL, and Victor Emmanuel. By Admiral 
Mvnpy, R.N, Post 8vo., 12s. 
MRS. ATKINSON'S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of TARTAR STEPPES and their INHADI 
TANTS. Illustrations. Post 8vo., 12s. 


LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE; 
a continuation of the “Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined.” By Joun AtsTIy. 2 vols., Svo., 24s, 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, from Early Life down to the 
Peace of Tilsit. Portrait. 2 vols., 8vo., 26s. 


MISCELLANIES;; Collected and Edited 


by Earl Staxnors. Second Edition, with some Supple- 
mentary Letters. Post 8vo., 5s. 6d. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE of the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his 
MS. Papers. Second Edition. Portrait. 4 vols., post 
8vo., 42s. 


On JURISPRUDENCE. 


Marcn Paivurrrs. 8vo., 12s. 


Mr. BATES’S ADVENTURES and 
STUDIES on NATURAL HISTORY DURING 
ELEVEN YEARS on the RIVER AMAZONS. Illus- 


By C. §S. 


CONSORT’S | 


FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE ™ 
BRITISIL COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER ISLAND 
By Capt. Mayne, RN. Illustrations. Svo., 16s. 


RAWLINSON’S HISTORY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES of ASSYRIA and 
CHALDEA. Illustrations. &vo., 16s. 


The YANG-TSZE; 
Expedition to Explore its Upper Waters. 
BiAkistTon. Illustrations. §vo., 1&s. 


Narrative of an 
By Captain 


Mr. FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the 
MODERN STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. Mlustra- 


tions. 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the 
BELLION in CHINA, By Captain Brive, R.N, 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


TAEPING RE- 


Post 


GONGORA’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Translated with an Historical and Critical Essay, by 
Archdeacon Cuvrron. Portrait. 2 vols. tmall 8vo., 
15s, 


TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, 
while collecting Cinchona Plants, and introducing Bark 
into India. Py Cremenrs R. Marxuam. Illustrations, 
&vo., lis. 


Mr. FORSTER’S HISTORY of the 
GRAND REMONSTRANCE,—and ARREST of the 
FIVE MEMBERS by Ci[ARLES I. 2nd Edition. 2 
vols., post Svo., 128. each. 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theolo- 
gical Essays. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Archbishop of York 


8vo., 9s. 


Mr. DARWIN on ORCHIDS and their 
FERTILIZATION by INSECTS, and on the Good 
Effects of Intercrossing. Illustrations, Post 8vo., 
9s, 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1862; 
A Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to the 
Christian Religion. By Rev. A. S. Farrar. 8vo., 
163. 


The STORY of LORD BACON’S LIFE. 


By W. Hepworra Dz:xoyx. Portrait. Post 8vo., 
Ts. 6d. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH—Abraham to Samuel. By Canon 
STantey. 8vo., 13. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. By Canon Sranxtey. 8vo., 


12s, 


Mr. MARSH’S LECTURES on the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Edited by Dr, Wm. Surrn. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 


LANDS. With a detailed account of the Spanish 
Armada. By J. Lormror Morrey. Portraits. 2 vols., 
8vo., 30s. 


LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS ; 
from the Earliest Period down to the Death of Robert 
Stephenson. By Samvent Smites. Portraits and 300 
Woodeuts. 3 vols., Svo., 63s. 


SURVEYS on the MAIN STREAM 
of HISTORY. By Samvet Lucas. 8vo., 12s. 


METALLURGY; with a full account of 
Fuel, Coal, Fire-Clays, Copper, Zine, and Brass. By 
Joun Percy, F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo., 21s, 


VISITS to the RUINED CITIES of 
NORTH AFRICA, situated in Numidian and Carthagi- 
nian Territory. By Natu. Davis. Illustrations. 8yo., 





uations. 2 vols., post 8vo., 23s. 


és. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 
A CHRONICLE of ENG- 
LAND, B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. Written and Illustrated by 
J. E. Dovte. With 81 Desigus engraved and printed 


in colours by E. Evans. 4to., 42s. 


2. 

The REIGN of ELIZABETH. 
Vols. I. and If.; being Vols VII. and VII. of the 
“History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth.” By James ANTHONY FRoCvE, 
M.A. Price, with Medallion, 233. 


3. 
REVOLUTIONS in GOVERN- 
MENT. By Roverr Vavoway,D.D. Being Vol. IIL. of 
“Revolutions in English History,” and completing the 
work. 8vo., 15s, 


4. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Part L, 
crown Svo., ls, To be completed in Fourteen Parts, 
price 1s. ewch, 


The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 


Wayre MEtvitte, Author of “ Digby Gravd,” “The 
Queen's Maries,” &c. 3 vols., post sve 


[On the Leth inst. 
6. 
FATHER MATHEW: a Bio- 
graphy. By Jonsx Francis Macvine, M.P. Post 8vo., 


with Portrait and Vignette. Price 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 


DELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY from 1=33 to 1847. 
lated by Lavy WaLtace. Lost Svo. 


Trans- 
[Just rvady. 


8. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of THEODORE PARKER. By Jons Wetss. 2 vole., 
sve., with 2 Porwaiis, Fac-simile, and 19 Wad 
Engravings. (Nearly ready. 
9 


The BISHOP of NATAL’S 
WORK on the PENTATEUCH; Part IV., the First 
Eleven Chapters of Genesis Examined and Separated, 
with Remarks on the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge. 
[ Vearly ready. 


10 


From MATTER to SPIRIT: the 
Result of Ten Years’ Experience in Spirit Mauifestations. 
By “ C. D.,” with a Preface by “ A. B.” Post 8vo., 88. 6d. 
[On Thursday next. 


11. 
EXPLORATIONS in LABRA- 
DOR. By Heyy Y. Hinp. 2 vols., 8vo., with 2 Maps, 
12 Chromolithographs, and 23 Wood Engravings, 32s. 
[Oa Thursday next. 


12. 
rT Th 

WINE, the VINE, and the 
CELLAR. By THomas G. Saw. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer. With 26 Wood Evgravings. svo., lds. 

13. 

y al 

PLAYS. By Frances Anne 
Kemere. 1. An English Tragedy, in 5 Acts; 2. Mary 
Stuart, from the German of Schiller; 3. Mdlle. de Belle 
Isle, from the French of A. Dumas. Post Svo., 12s. 
[On Thursday next. 


lf. 
EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE 
DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 
The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. By the Rev. 
J. E. Prescott, M.A. 8vo., Ys. 


15. 
The SIEGE of JERUSALEM by 


TITUS. By Taomas Lewry, M.A., Trin. Coll., Oxon. 
With 17 Plans, Maps, &. 8vo., lds. 
1é. 


POEMS. By Francis Caar.es 


WEEDON. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


17. 
YOUNG’S NAUTICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Second Edition, revised by the Author, 
assisted by J. Brispane; with 5 Plates and 150 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo., 18s, 
18. 


HOMES without HANDS: an 


Account of the Habitations constructed by various 
Animals, arranged according to their Principles of Con- 
struction. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With numer- 
ous Lilustrations on Wood from Origine! Drawings. In 
20 Monthly Purts, 1s. each. (Purt J. on January 1. 
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